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pon their excellence alone, have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


EMINENCE, 


TONE, TOUCH, 


Warerooms: 112 Fifth Ave 


nue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


which establishes them as unequalled in 


WORKMANSHIP, AND DUR 

















FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC u 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 
Berms, $2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and those who use it 
are always ready to say a good word in its 
favor. Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks st., 
Broooklyn, N. Y., suffered greatly from 
det , and says: “I did not think it was 
in the power of medicine to produce such 
a wonderful change as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
h fected in my case. I feel that I have 
enté 1 new life.’ Mrs. E. R. Henry, 
4t Lowell, Mass., writes: **‘ For years 
{ was badly afflicted with Salt Rheum in 
my hands. My physician advised me to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so. The 
res was perfectly satisfactory. I have 
more recently used it in my family with 
equally pleasing effect. It merits all that 
is claimed for it. As a blood purifier 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla has no equal.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 


For sale by all Drugzgists. 


Sure to Cure 


any disorder that arises from impurities 


existing in the blood. Even where no 
particular disorder is felt, people live 
longer, and enjoy better health, for puri- 
fying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


John W.,Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla isthe | xl med- 
icine of the day. I was troubled with 
scrofulous complaints for several years 


I took only two bottles of Ayer’s Sars: 


rilla, and now feel like a new man.” A. 
S. Pettinger, M. D., Glen Gardner, N. J., 
writes: ‘“Ayer’s Sarsapai an excel- 
lent alterative tonic, and in ases where 
such a remedy is needed I prescribe it.” 
Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Hills st., Milton, 


Mass., writes: 


saparilla 


is the best medicine I ever took.” 


“ Ayer’s Sar- 


& Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
















dollars for a retail box, by ex- 
press, of the best Candies in the 
World put upin handsome boxes. 


presents. Try it once 


E 
BEST RX) 


ane 





FNER 


)\ STANDARD 
rSpno) | 


SILK 





WEBSTER. 





| In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biogre aphic al Dictionary. 
ve 8 ere Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 nies in Public Schools. 


Sale ae to 1 of any other series. 


iT the Standard. 





OFr THE 


WORLD! 


Full assortment of above as wellas of the ce ed 
JREKA KNITTING SILK, EMBR OIE Re 
IES, FLOSSES, & , for sale by all leading dealer 100 
pace IL ULUSTRATI D PAMPHI, ET, with rutes f TKNIT- 
TING, EMBI LOIDERY, CROCHET, &c., sent for I0 cents 
instamps. EUREKA pomemnen metas an Mass. 






‘Send one, two, three, or five 


All strictly pure. Suitable for 


Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison Street, Chicago. 


























Including an $8.00 set of 
Pextra attachments of 
pieces and needles, oil and 
} usual outfit of 42 pieces with ¢ each. 
Wf el perfect. War- 
5 Handsome, 
durable, quiet x light runn ing. 
Don’t pay $30 to $£* ‘for machines no 
\ better. Wewillsend ours anywhere on 
— before paying. by. ulars free, 
ave S$1I5t 35 by addressin 
PAYNE & co... a PiRtg $35 , Chicago, ls 


TH 5 Mode! Sewl 
Singer saoonre| 5 












B aid to 1» Family intelligent. 
pest at Ip for SCHOLARS, 


SHERS and SCHOOLS. 
ae The EP. ary 3000 more words 
than are found in any other Amer n Dictionary. 


The Unabridged is n ed, ata small ad- 
ditional cost, wit! DI NISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The greatest improve k-n akin gz that 
has been made in al ed years. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., , Springfield, Mass. 


PLAYS! — THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 


Re oy 


PLAYS! and all pot es needed 
Parlor Theatricals. Ca 


Preparations, 







gues sent free or 


] application t * DE WITT, 
P ublishe or, 33 Rose St., N. ¥. 


@ur NEW 
CARDS 


XN NOW Agents make $5.00 per day. 


For183s5 
BEAUTIFUL NEW EMBOSSED GOLD 0 
Ce 





LEAF, SOUVENIR, ete., CARDS, with 

NAME and Pocket Calendar for 1885, 
5 0 8 Calendars, and Book of Samples, Q5e. 12 Packs, 
12 Calendars, 1 ROLLED GOLD RING, 1 Poeket Dictionary, 
and 1 Album of Samples, $1.00. Blank Cards at wholesale 
Driees, CARD W ORKS, NORTHFORD, CONN. 


2 “Motto © Cards, n name ‘on, 10cts., $ P’ks. and Card-case 


25cts., 3 Samples, 2cts. C. Beacham, Gifford, IIL. 











for Amateur ane 
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| FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, L8ss: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ! Limited]. 


2" Notice is hereby given that patents have been applied for upon certain of the ensuing patterns 
Tue Burrerick Pusiisaine Co. {Limited 


FiguRE No. | 
and coat, and 
|| and coat patterns 
{| are in 8 sizes for 
misses from 
15 years of age 
The skirt pattern 
is No. 9586, and 
costs 25 eent- 
The coat pattern 
is No. 9584, an 
costs 25 cents 
The cap pattern 
which is No 
9575 and costs 
15 cents, is in ¢ 


81zZes for 


8 to 


ladies 
and misses whose 
h eaadas measure 
from 20) t 
inches 

The © skirt . 
made of heavy 
twilled cloth 
and is trimmed 
about tl 
part 
rows of 


ie lower 
with thre 
Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard 
plaid tinsel braid. 
It is laid in wide 





FIGURE No. 1. 
illustrates a Misses 


O'Shanter cap. 


—~MISSES 
skirt ss 
The skirt lia 


STRI 


<i 


ps 


{ET TOTLETTE., 


} 
t 


the latter 


ittle below the 


terminating 


waist-line 


at the top of coat- 
Coat-plaits are 
tormed in the 
skirt portion of 
the side-back 
and but- 
tons are placed at 
the tops of the 
plaits. An officer’s 


collar 


seams, 


is at the 
neck, and two 
buttons are placed 
on the upper side 
of the wrist of 
th sleeve 
All varieties f 


oatings, 


if coat 


ais 0 
Astra- 
cloths, vel- 
velveteens, 


cordauroys ete 


piushes, 
khan 
vets, 


are suitable for 
coats of the style 
described 
sometimes _ braid 
bindings, fur 
bands or machine- 
stitching will 
aecorate cloth 


coats Of this de- 


and 








scription Dress 
kilt-plaits all goods of all kinds 
around and join- are suitable for 
ed to a shallow, the skirt, which 
smooth fitting may be trimmed 
yoke at the top; or plain, accord 
the plaits being g { he preie 


well pressed and 
st iyed DY 
tacked to them 
inderneath A 
finishes the 
bottom, and the 
braid is applied 


tapes 


hem 


WY 


WY dll 


enceof 


may be com- 





bined with 
desired 

waist or 
for indoor we 


style of 


Dasq 


N The cap 
before the plaits N velvet, and is a 
are laid. A belt ; popular chapea 


ompletes the top 
of the skirt 
The 

made of fancy 
coating, and 1s 
finished _ plainly 

The fronts lap 
diagonally from 
the top to a little 
below the 
line, being closed 
with button-holes 


coat s 


waist- 


the corners being 
rounded off. 
under-arm darts, 


The fitting is made by single bust and 
side-back 


WON MAOOMMAM MMP OTIIL hth fbi hs 


YY, dda YW 


Figure No. 1.—Misses’ STREET 


thin 


seams and a center 


silk 








and interlined with 





thin 
is caught down at the left side of the 


for both ladies 
and misses, It is 
laid in side-plaits 
ut the crown, a 
large button-mold 
with vel- 
vetora fluffy pom- 
pon being fast 
ened over the lat- 
ter plaits. A band 
is joined to the 


Cove red 


| lower edge, is 
1] and buttons; and wired at the top 
|| below the closing and bottom and 
|}the front edges \ stiffened with 

are cut away "ia Racoon - wigan. The cap 


lined || 
crinoline, It 
front 


— 


portion is 


Entered according t 


Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO [Limited], in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington. 





























i= FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1885: PUBLISHED BY THE 


































LADIES’ WAIST, WITH PEASANT 
BODICE. 

No. 9568.—This stylish-looking gar- 
ment is here developed in plain velvet 
and lace net. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
will require 1$ yard of velvet 20 inches 
wide for the bodice, with § yard of lining 
36 inches wide for the waist, and 14 yard 
of lace net 27 inches wide for the yoke 
aud sleeves. Price of pattern, 25 cents 








9568 


back View. 


f re 


TTT 


AZZ 


LADIES’ APRON. 

No. 9571.—This pret- 
ty novelty is here rep- 
resented as made of fig- 
ured and plain wash 
goods; but one mate- 
rial may, if desired, 
be employed for the en- 
tire garment. The pat- 
tern is in one size only, 
and,in making an apron 
like it, needs 14 yard 
of figured material and 
# yard of plain goods 
22 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents, 
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Back View. LADIES’ COSTUME. Front View. 

No. 9559.—Plain dress goods and velvet were employed in the construction of this stylish costume. . 
| The pattern is 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and may be developed in || : Nc 
| any variety of goods desired. Braids, laces or embroideries are favorite trimmings for dressy wear. ‘rom 
| For a lady of medium size, it requires 128 yards of plain goods and 1} yard of contrasting material 22 needs 
| inches wide, or 5% yards of the one and 14 yard of the other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. yards 
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BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], L 








\ 
9572 
MISSES’ 
No. 9572.—This handsomely 
devised dress pattern is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
Of one material 


DRESS. 


years of age. 


for a miss of 13 years, it will FigURE No. 2.—This ¢ 
require 64 yards 22 inches wide, Child’s cloak No. 9577, an 
or 3 yards 48 inches wide. As 9576. The cloak pattern is 


pictured in the above engrav- for children from 6 mon 
ing, it calls for 5 yards of years old, and costs 20 ce 
goods 22 inches wide, with 24 cap pattern isin 5 sizes for 
yards of silk 20 inches wide 1 to 9 years old, and costs 
for the collar and scarf-ties For a child of 6 years, the: 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. yards of material 22 incl 


Ss 
S 
 S 





Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No. 9563.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, it 
needs 5§ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2 


No 
from 
needs 


yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. yards 2 


FieuRE No, 2.—CHILD'S STREET SUI 





ONDON AND NEW YORK. 





9567 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 


No. 9567.—Dark blue flan- 
el was used for the costume 
represented above. Any style 
of trimming admired may be 


msists of applied to the edges of either 
d cap Ni the basque or skirt. The pat- 
in 7 sizes tern is in 8 sizes for misses 
ths to 6 from 8 to 15 yearscf age. To 
ts. The ake the-costume for a miss 
girls fror f 13 years, will require 63 
10 cents. yards of material 22 inches 

eed 43 wide, or 3% yards 48 inches 
1es wide. wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
9533.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
to 9 years of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it 
34 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 3 
27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


fi 


| Soe 




























































4 FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1885 


MISSES’ COAT. 

No, 9579.—All varieties of fashionable coatings 
may be made up in this way. Fancy coating, with 
velvet and buttons for the decorative adjuncts, was 
selected for the garment in the present instance 
The pattern 18 In 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age. To make the coat fora miss of 13 years, 
will require 3-yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 


14 yard 48 in hes wide. Price of pattern 25 cents, 








,. 


9575 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
rAM O’SHANTER CAP. 
No 9575.—This cap pattern 
n 6 sizes from 204 to 23 
es, head measures For a 
erson whose head measures 
2 inches, it calls for 14 yard 
f material 22 inches wide 


f pattern, 15 cents 





















9570 


LADIES’ FICHU. 


No. 9570.—Faney nets, 
gauzes, roidered mulls, 
satins, et are appropriate 
for the formation of dressy 


adjuncts of this kind. Surah 
is here used for it, and lace 
finishes the edges. The 
pattern is in one size, and, for 
a fichu like it, needs 4 yard : - 
of material 22 inches wid. —=— = 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. = 


= 
- —— 





‘ 

1 Figure No. 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME FigurE No. 4.—GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
| Figure No. 3.—This illustrates Girls’ costum Figure No. 4.—This illustrates Girls’ cloak N 
| No. 95¢ [he pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 9583. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 


yards 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide. or3 yards 27 inches wide 





















3 to 9 years of age, and costs 20 cents. Of a 9 years old, and costs 20 cents. Of one material for 
single material for a girl of 8 years, it requires 6{ a girl of 8 years, it needs 3} yards 22 inches wid 
or 1% yard 48 ins. wide 


t@ The Publishers of the HOM MAGAZINE will supply 
aw of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. 43 
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ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


The essential features which have made the 
HOME MAGAZINE so popular with a large and 
steadily increasing class of people throughout 
the whole country will be carefully maintained. 
It is emphatically 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD READING. 


From the beginning it has been our effort in 
reaching, through this Magazine, the homes of 
the people, to make those homes purer, better, 
and happier. 

The best lessons in life, the purest precepts, 
and the loftiest sentiments may all be so taught 
and illustrated as to captivate the heartand hold 
the thought with intensest interest. Poetry and 
fiction are so subtleand powerful in their influ- 
ence when used for good that they have taken 
the front rank as moral and religious agencies 
in the literature of to-day, and to eschew them 
would be as wise as for a soldier to cast away 
his most effective weapons on the eve of battle 

In lifting our Magazine, as we have done, to a 
higher than the ordinary level, we have not in 
anything lessened, but largely increased, its 
interest for all but mere frivolous, prurient, or 
care only for 
amusement and Our effort 
will still be to make every reader more sympa- 


aimless readers, and such as 


false excitement. 
thetic with our common humanity; more obe- 
dient to heavenly order: more cheerful and 
hopeful; purerand happier—and in the pursuit 
of this end shall keep our pages as free from 
the dullness of mere preaching as from the 
weakness and vanity of fine writing. 

Never, since the date of its publication, popu- 
lar as it has always been, has the HomE MaGa- | 
ZINE found a warmer reception from the people | 
than now. It comes, they say, nearer to the 
eommon household want in intelligent Ameri- 


can homes than any other periodical, and is one 
which no intelligent or well-ordered family can 
afford to do without. 

Established over thirty years ago by 
Arthur, who still remains its editor-in-chief, 
the HomE MAGAZINE has been during all that 
period a welcome visitor in thousands of Ameri- 


T. Ss. 


| Home 


can homes, and to-day has a stronger hold upon 
the people than ever. Younger and fresher tal 
ent unite with the editor's maturer judgment in 
keeping the Magazine always up to the advanc- 
ing tastes and culture of the times, 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


As an inexpensive Magazine of high char- 
acter it has no rival. 

No effort will be spared in making the num- 
bers for the coming year the most attractive and 
beautiful that have been issued. 

The illustrations will compare favorably with 
those of any magazine published. 
is to make the **‘ HoME”’ 
welcome visitor, but one almost indispensable 


Our aim not only a 
to every intelligent, progressive, and cultivated 
household in the land. 

While the 
avoided, the serial and shorter stories which 
the HoME MAGAZINE are distin- 
guished for that interest, and fine 
sentiment which give to fiction so powerful a 


merely sensational is carefully 
appear in 
pathos, 


hold upon the imagination. 

Its pages will contain finely illustrated articles 
on a great variety of subjects—Natural History, 
Travel, Science, Art, Biography, Curious and 
Notable Things, ete., thus offering the reader in 
an attractive form information on a large num- 
interesting matters, 

In addition to the General Literary Mepart- 
ment of the Magazine, many pages are devoted 
to home and household affairs. These are ‘*‘ The 
Cirele,”’ ‘*The Mother’s Department,” 
‘* Religious Reading,” ** Artat Home,” ‘‘ Health 
Department,” ‘‘Fancy Needlework,” ‘ Tem- 


ber of 


perance Department,’’ * Boys’ and Girls’ Treas- 
ury,” ‘‘ Fashion Notes,’ ‘‘ Hints to House- 
keepers,”’ etc. , ete. 

Every number of the HOME MAGAZINE con- 
tains several pages of BUTTERICK’s LADIEs’ and 
CHILDREN’S FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, with 
the prices at which patterns of any of the gar- 
ments illustrated will be supplied. This fea- 
ture of our Magazine makes it of especial in- 
terest to ladies everywhere. 


TERMS FOR 1885. 


1 Copy, one year, . ° ° ° ° ° 82.00 
2 Copies, “ . . . . . . 3.50 
sd ” . . . 5.00 


I Specimen number free. 

fez Additions to clubs can always be made 
RT lt is not required that all the members « 
7 Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Regist 


4 Copies, one year, . . . ° ° $6.00 
ee os and one to club-getter, 12.00 
15 “ “ “ “ oo 20.00 


at the club-rates, 
f a*club be at the same post-office. 


ered Letter, 


jm Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your sub- 


scribers. Always give Town, County, and State 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walnut Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 




















2 HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 
YOU SHOULD GO INTO THE 


Artificial Production of Poultry, 


Chicke: a vatched and raised at a ¢ of SIX CENTS PER LB. and sold at 20c. to 80c. per lb., 
accord ling to the season of the year. 


THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the only rel e apparatus in the world by which the above results can be obtained. We also manufacture the 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FURNACE RECULATOR, 


with which any furnace is regulated and controlled automatically, entirely by the atmosphere of the living room. 
No attention required except to put on coal and remove the as hes 
Send for Cir uW Mention this Magazine. 
12-5t. PERFECT HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N. ¥. 








-+THE MILD POWER CURES. = 
PRESSEY’S BROODER. 
UMPHREYS’ 


se 3) years a Prese riptions of 

an eminent P hysician. Simple, Safe and Sure. 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL Nos CURES PRICE 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations .. a 
a. orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 

rying Colic, or Teething of Infants 
bide rliea of Children or Adults 
pacentery, Griping, Bilious Colic. 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis swe 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia Bilious Stomach 
Suppre -ssed or Painful Periods 


M | With both top and bottom heat and perfect ventilation. 
+ The best artificial mother in existence. Price, $6 eacb. 


HAMMONTON INCUBATORS.—The cheapest good 























Whites, too Profuse Periods 25 



























Crou P ugh, Difficult Breathing 25 incubators in the market. Two sizes, $25 and $15 each. 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions .25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains. “25 | Langshan Fowls and Eggs for sale. Circulars 
Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria. 50 ms a” 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding 50 free on application to 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza .50 r 
W hooping Cou Yiolent Coughs .50 10—6t. G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J. 
Generstt — ys ny tho 1Weakness .50 
idney Disease , 50 _ - 
Nervous Debility.. 1.00 
> rinary Weakness, Wetting Bed .50 STOPPED FREE 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.00 i cetetionte aibanabe 
Sasha 1e Persons Kestored 
PECIFICS. ote 
NERVE ESTORER 
d by Druggists, or sent a aid on for all BRAIN & NaRV /& DISRASE Only sure 
recei eof tpt e ~ send for Dr. rr a Ad " cure for Nerve A es. 3 Epil PY, ett. 
Disease, cc. (144 pages) ; also Cat NFALLIBLE if tak en a - \ ts afte 
ogue, “fre se. — Address, UMPHREYS’ first day's use. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 
___ Medicine € '0., 109 Fulton St., New York. Fit pat fonts, they ny & express che abes w ea 
. receive end names ) express ad 
afflicted to Dr. KLI t rt adelphia.Pa. 
& WHISKY HABITS See Druggists. 321 SURE Ob IMITATING FRAUDS. 
cured with e —_—— a 
ae he f Gold ™ We “LADIES! roice ND FOR THE 
c a ve © iva- 
tion. 10,000 Cure ILET CUIDE 
Books free The pages—10 cents. 
tesue E kere G Co. WEYERS & CO., BOX 1306, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1 L. 
™ autiful Hgtte on i Mn i oy nee Caeaas “ ; poe hem — 
erase 6 r <%5 ‘ pad v 2 net, ew € Cy 
ad Ring Ne 5 pks. w ( Piat ng and Sample Sheet, 
ad . cts. E. 3 New Haven, Conn, 
No. 1. oO: gel et ied ba Hidden Name, Emb« 1& ¢ mo Cards &aGold 
This is the t o. 2. 5 en Gift, 10c.,6 lots50c. O. A. Br ard Higganum Ct 
company. ROYAL « ‘RD rae “ Northford, ¢ onn. 


RING p. R ty for ten two-cent stampa, 
ACME D FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn. 


ALM, IMPERFECTIONS, AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





Sy OS eet emt |THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Hair les, Warts, Freckles, Moth, 
1 Nose + ruptions, Scars,Pitting, and 
theirtreatment. Dr.John Woodbury, “The Children’s Friend is Magazine that ought to 
i i 





$7 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. 1e my tal 





hed 1870, Send 10c. for Book find a lodging piace in ever t 
foo od listribu ted t h rough its page as shou ld ve 


7 40 CARDS, — | food distri uted throat to hi child.” PRICE, $1.60. 
(i ‘EMBOSSED 
BEAI TIES,” es Address, 


far bil + M. Y. HOUGH, 1020 Arch Street, 


ar | ported Velvet 
Purse , Free. 














lelphia, Pa. 




















HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


T0 EMGROIDER CRAZY QUILTS. TO one contstamns. Acine Mig: Co. Ivoryton, Co 


Pure ras a 












Get Brainerd & Armstrong’s Factory ends, called Waste “ONLY £KPERCT FILTER —- ry 
' ne & ‘ 
Embroidery . 40 cents will buy what pons eons _ “err FIETEL i ah wun GATE City STONE Fi TE 
Dollar in skeins, all of good silk and beautiful colors IMé 7 
assorted, in pieces from one to three yardslong. With “NO OTHER + THAT WE Tr De SS Ga, 
‘ MAVE EVER anny OAN KE cox- & es 





ach package will be sent designs fer one hundred dif at ly ay or 
ferent stitches for ‘* Crazy work, Send 40 cents in 


saps Or RE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., S L ¢ FORPATE = 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa wo RK 


reader of this paper who will send us 
28c. to hel ri ay necessary expenses, 
3 






1 $1 packages. Handsomest assortment ever offered. 
kage of best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
: catalogue of fancy stitches fo or crazy work, free with 
every $1.00 enters YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 

ae will send, E, One Hundred 


ekene pected in a handsome Go coops “WORTH 


erocliesestchae Eas $5.00, GIVEN, AWAY TO ALL. 













































samp!es we know will enable y 
TUNE, and earn from $75.0 pears Se ath, rete | Bs you will send 26c. to help pay cost of advertising, 
py Seer ione, ph oe Bey “Itre speci OW ill send you, postpaid, Four Beautiful Germ: an y] 
any ous con conduchthe beciness (Fou do note one boy, two girls, and a baby doll with Complete Outfit 
& ndly hand to some person out of employment that needs a helping of 35 Fashionable Dresses, Hats, Cloaks, ete., worth $5 of 
hand. If yon have uotthe $0c. of your own, Dorsow Tt, ead Wane ose enjoyment to any little girl; 2 large ‘size Gossamer 
ean ak deicmene os we ore constantly ch ang ag | Rubber Waterproof Garments for the ladies, and 6 
the articles we send, always taking care however, to send only suck new style fruit Napkins. Stamps taken. Address 
articles as are the latest and best value, as this« made W.C. BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 
for the purpose of securing agents, and or for « _— send 
such ansietos that you can «ell. idress r 
BARCOCK & CO. © m... wade re onn. } A BO 5 OF DOLLS FREE. 


Pocket book, 6 Samples of new Goods and __To any boy or girl who will send us the names of three 
ies illustrated, Of their young friends who are interested in cards, and 
mai ed fc , 





Ladies’ Guide to fancy work, : 
or 6cts for postage. Acme Mfg. Co. Ivoryton, Ct. 0¢. for postage, we will send free, a Case of 4 Lovely 
: ay a an outfit of 35 dresses, hats, etc., worth $1 to 

















TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Serap any little girl, and our New Sample Book, containing 
Baye 8, etc Send for price lists samples and a price-list of 100 new styles of Visiting 
2106 Orkney Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Cards. Address, Aeme Card Co., Ivoryton, Gonn, 
Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C.) Ladies! Ask your 5 : Cc ‘ills 
PATE ae No pay asked for Patent until ob- . your druggist for The Royal Chin Pil 
taine Write for saveiiines Guide. . acne a AND NO 
(0 SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trangfer Pic- nage - Ot 
tures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot for 25c. by watchmakers. By mail25c ivoulexy 
fame this magazine. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. SOLD: free, J. 8. Brncn & Co. 8 Dey St., N. ¥ 


te ee 40 Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chromo 


REL! | A Gold W atch. Git bs nemom aon type, an “phat 48-p: Age 
i oun oral / oe Album wi 
GOSSAMER “CARDS  auouions 12 page lot Peat an 


sors of the largest card m anufac- | CO., Meriden, Conn. 
& anes yo Seeredece Oe 40 CARDS, all Hidden Name and New E mbossed 





* Sar ple Book into every bome , at once, 
} 


make the f wing liberal offer: The person telling us the longest Chromos, 10 cts. Agents make money. E] ecant Book 


verse in the Bible before June Ist, ’85, will receive a Solid Gold, of samples 25cts. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn 


Lady's W atch worth $59, it there be more than one correct an 
ewer the 9d. will receive a stem-winding American Watch; the oe a 
a winding Swiss Watch. Pac wren on competing must send 25 « 

th their answer for which they will receive 2 Lady's W ater: 


ll 






















roof Gossamer Garments, 1 pack Hidden Name, 
ct Bird Mottoand Chromo Visiting Cards with their name on each sense and respectal ' 

jour New Agents’ Sample Book, and a Premium List of 100 feslie ¥. mix idle A i] prefe rre ‘aL Al ag e385 « to 350, 
aew styles of cards, CAPITOL CA RD MPG. CO., Hartford, Conn, | References exchanged. GAY Baus. 14 Barclay St, N. ¥. 








THIRTY-FIVE GOLD mares FREE. 


THE SOLARCRAPH, WeofferSSOO CASEI « and the above number ef Watches Free 
to the first 8B persons answer ut i ing bible question; Where 
is the word ** Husbaedman”™ first cee tiemed inthe Bible? MM: 
tion the Beek, Chapter and Verse. @ first person answering this 
t ve $ h 










































question correctly, on or before 8@ Uays from date, wi ecei ve 
we receive more than one c rect ali-we the ® nd w es 

third, $60; a a $5: b; me fifth. $ the si = he seventh, 

eighth, $15 tenth k, eleventh, 6; t . $4 t teenth, $2 
thirty-five ‘COLD WATCHES ) the nexé ¢ ve rect a ers 
and one dollar each to then ! i edand seventy ve p ople answer- 
ing it « rectiy Every pe aoa eee ~the quest correctly 
and does twin one of the above prizes, wil ‘ fre eclegant 





p by feture 3 


Sol 8 gees 1 
six months’ su 










Ss 1 titormust, in 
w the ILLINOIS AC- 
ree to show tl pape nd 






every case, send 
icuctuRIsST with their answer 
ime-keeper to the B.. We are det re 

tion list of onr paper to 100,000, hence « rema 

is a perfect time keeper, nickel-plated H 






chain. We warrant it for five years to« ol 
Chronometer Watch and will give the exact tim 
consists of a compass, adia! and indicator 

schoo! teachers, farme rs and travelers itis i 

asa high-priced watch and in many cases more reliable Boys, think of 

A Hunting Case Time-keeper and Chain free to allsube ribers of the ILLINOIS ACRICULTURIST. 
This time-keeper is bein @ fast introduced into all publicechools throughout the US. ,and is destined to become 
the most useful Time-Kee perever invented. It is made on scientific principles and warranted to be accurate 
and reliable. Weare General Agents f r the United States, and the above offer is made solely to intro 
duce our paper. This offer is good only for alimited*time and may never appear again Get up a club 
of five mt es ribers to our paper, and send us $5 and we wil] send you one Solargraph Time keeper, extra. The 
money and prizes wil] be sent immediately to the succ vessful ones by express or mai repaid and the names 
of the winners will be yublished inthe paper. The regular subse ription price of the ll inois Agriculturist is 

S@ per year, six months, $1; s0 you pay nothing aduitional for the privilege of competi ng forone of the # 
above prizes. Remit by postal note or enclose $lina plain envelope. Don't wait, but send your answer at 
once. Postage stamps accepted, Mention this paper. Address 


ILLINOIS ACRICULTURIST, (64 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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sdames SARAH BERN- 
“HARDT, ANNE JUDIC 
GEORGINA WELDON, 
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wm? Dal 1s 
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71 T 7 > T 
\y ARK Y ~ 
IAN! i nN 


leaders f r 
have writter r 
praise of this beau- 








e dress fabr 


MES DAMES 


SARAH BERNHARDT, ANNE JUDIC, MARIE ROZE, GEORGINA WELDON, 
MADGE RENDAL, MISS MARY ANDERSON, 


and many other Lea: vie! rs of Fashion, have written in praise of this beautiful dress fabric. 
. made at Ly s inste ad of at Manchester, it w ibe called velvet, and 


“If the ‘N e 1 
probably sold the Lyon oan thee ft. vel ety ho such. the rich brilliancy of shade, fast and 
immovable } d regular z ng .Tich shac di »ws which are only to he seen 


‘differ rence.”’—Myra’s Journal 





in the secret u 


ae NON Pp. AREIL” VELVETEEN 


Tn velvet, and 


suits old and \ nd girls, br and chaperons. The woman does not exist whom this lovely fabri: 
does not becor ell merits the name * NONPAREIL,” for it has no equal in grace and beauty rhe finer qual 
ities are equa e and wear better than the v¢ ry best Lyons silk velvet,and cost only a quarter the 
price. 


AN BE PURCHASED OF ALL LEADING RETAILERS A FROM 
75c. to $2.00 per yard. 
Every yard is stamped on the back “‘ NONPAREIL ” to protect the public from fraud. 


WHOLFSALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 
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SaYs 
“The ARCADIA 
| VeLVETERN 8 
} animprove 
ment upon or- 
d 


nary veivet- 





— $< 


AMES sPYLE'S, 































LADIES’ 











tm BEST THING KNOWN sibs taorenghe = 
ly reciated, 
} during T 
WASHING**BLEACHING = iictuming coars 
winter t for t 
1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. many seasons." 3 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- oa oe 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, oD as much ag 
No family, rich or poor should be without it LADY'S BOOK 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations SAYS: LYONS SILK 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the "The ARCADIA 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and La. B VELVET, 


ught after for 
acketsand 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 80 
j 

— rt mmed suits 
f « ! 
€ 
) 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


And when 


made into 





@ dress an- 


nes and 
rdies linner mot be 4 
dresses. Its from it. Comes 


element in its én ail shades 
success, as it 
can be purchas- 
ed at the same 

rice as ordi- 
nary brands.” 


and most beau - 


The any o r 
ARCADIA geteen in the 
woven rket 
broche,in market. 
combi na- It is specially 
tion with = ‘ f 

5 r 
plain Ar F desira 
cadla,pro- - maki up 
ducess with dd ma 
most etyl- ‘ 
ish effect, terial, giving 
and is the a new Areesy 
best goods ft t 
of ite kind =? and fini , 
Madde appearante 





Ss". BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY | 6000s DEALERS, 

**‘See What Cuticura Does for Me!’’ 

[A TLE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust,Scalled 
em 


Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Scaly, 
P imply, Se rofulous, and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Sca!p, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTicuraA 
REMEDIES. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, 50 cts. ; Cuticura Soap, an exquisiteSkin Beau- 
tifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cts.,and Cuticura 
Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold by drug 
gists. Porter DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 
#&@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems mailed 
{ for 10cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Embossed and Hidden Name Cards with elegant 
prize 10c.,13 pks.$!. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, 
C vonn, 


FANTS & INVA 














Lenox Academy. The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 


- |}mothers. Keepsin all climates. Commended by physi- 
Mr. WARLAN H, H. BALLARD, Lenox, Mass cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on the 


THE BEST HOME SCHOOL FOR a A: FIVEE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 





Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 


Ss ay > ~< 
A PR IZE Bend ex cents for otage, and recelre DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


help all, of either sex, to more money DD PNIAELE, ES Emre pack 
i r rthing else ir is w ¥ 2g or all kinds of Senc cents prone @ pack- 
right away than anything else in this world. Fortunes printing. -C Nec: PT blenk 

cular sent free. ~ re. oo s,4¢ de —— 
_JOSEPH WATSON. 19 urray Street ‘New York. 


await the workers absolutely sure. At once address 
TRUE & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








OSEPH G' LLOT E'S tic teosie ponies 505, 405, 532 
STEEL 


351, 170, and his other styles, 


’ ' 
PENS. Sold throughout the World, 
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(00,000 ROYAL PRESENTS!!! 
Long boan at 4 Per Cent. 


me ers of the Chicago Post and Courier des re to secure 100,000 more subscribers. For 50 cents we 
ml our ge peter penn l 4 t liate y send you a numbered Rece t, which willen- 
title r toone of the following presents. Al ents will be given to these new 104 1) subscribers, 


PARTI AL LIST OF PRESE NTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 


10 Cash presents of 81,000 each; 10 . S. Bonds, $500 each; 10 U. 8. Greenbacks, $100 
each; 100 U.S. Greenbac ks, $10 each; 1,000 cash Presents of Sleach; | Grand Square 
ey 1 Grand Cabinet Organ; 100 Ladies’ Gold watches, $40 ench; 100 Silver Hunting- 
» Watches, $20 each; 100 ste m= W inding Nickel-Case Watches, 8S each; 50 Ladies’ Chat- 
elaine Watche 10 eac h: 50 Boys’ Silver Watches, Sl0enc h;: 200 Waterbary Watches, $3.50 
each; 501 dies” Gold Neck Chains, $15 each; 50 cents’ Gold Chains, $25 each; 20 Ladies’ 
Gold Bracelets, $15 each; 10 silver Dinner services, 8100 cach; 10 silver Tea Sets, $60 each, 
vo sets Parior Furniture, 8100 each; 500 Solid Gold Kings, 83 each; 500 sets Solid Silver 
Teaspoons, 6to a set; 5 Bicycles, $90 ecah: 1 matched pair or rotting Liorses $1,000; 500 
pairs L adies’ Roller Shates; 500 pairs Boys’ Roller Wiapee and hundreds of other useful and 





































valuable presents w hich we c annot enumerate he re. All the t 8 W : a fair and 
impartia anner Presents will be sent t spart « United States « rCan Ever t endir 
cents for a 6-monthe’ trial subseriytion to o risa ged to apply for a n, to be f 

ing prof he amount borrowed being permitted to remain unpaid as Jong as the borrower r a eu 

and keeps the interest paid. On the basis of 250,000 cir ation (which will probably be d ‘ t 

profits v spproximate as follows: Receipts: 250, yearly subscribers, $250,000; 1.00 ‘ 

er line, $15 per inch, 24 issues, $360,000 ; total, $610.000. Expenses: For paper and press w co 

issues, $2 editorial work, office, repairs, etc., $25.000 ; 100,000 presenta, $40,000 ; total, $265, 

profit of $ 00. »F or this enorn« protit f t ertising space the Chicago Post « rd pends on 
its 250, scribers, for advertisers pay for space in proportion to circulation. With but reulation the 
profits \ but a tenth of theamour Therefore as subscribers are doing us a favor they send h 
names, W sire to return favor for I d becriber who desires to borrow from $100 to § 4 per cent. 
the prir al to stand if desired, as k as th wer I ains a subscriber, should so state ) he sends us 50 





) to our paper, 


cents for a 6-months’ trial;subscripti 


CONDITIONS: Loans made pro rata, not less than $100 nor more than $500. First year’s interest at 4 per cent 
® to be deducted from amount loaned. Your individual note is all the security asked, pr vided 










































you will send the names of several of your neighbors to whom —_— <> 

we Car fer—not as to the amount of property you are worth [ One yew after date, for v e re r eto pay 

but as to your good character. Every subscriber must positively to the order of the publisher of ¢ 90 Post and Courier 

agree to show the paper and present to his fr is and neigh the sum of ..... dollars, ¥ erest at 4 per cent 

bors. When a loan is made, the adjoining form of note w . per annum r maturit It rst 

sent with the money to the subscriber's nearest bank or expres: that no part lof t “ 

office, and no note need be signed until the money is paid ove ed or becor x atmy F € 

Send the names of several references, and immediate inquiry I remain a paid-up subscriber to the above bamed paper } 
Signed sen 


will be made. Lf no loan is desired, no references need be sent, 


900 GOLD WATCHES FREE! I; 


WHO WILL SEND THE QUICKEST? 
In mak p the above list of presents, we decided to reserve $9.000 to be 
divided equs among the first 900 subscribers received. If yousend 50 cents 
you will be entitled to one receipt good for one present, ar id if your letter is 






















among the first 900 received you will also be entitled toa beautiful gold watch, 
The watct ne pn ird larger than the picture. We will send a printed list of 
the awards, free, and all presents wil] Solerwand d to holders of receipts as they 
may direct. A list of watch winners will be pu!slished in our paper. 
The 50 cent send us is the regular pric for 6 x months, there 
fore you pay! ng for the present. Subscribe at once Don't 
wait ada We will send you the paper 9 months and 2numbered 
receipts r presents, if you send us 75 cents. Send §1, 
and the paper will be mailed you 1 yea: receipts good for 3 
presents. Get five friends to join you, and send $2.50, and we will 
send the paper 6 months and 1 numbered pees t for each of your 
subscriber extra for your trouble. No postponement. Send 
10 subscribers, with $5, and we will send you 12 subscriptions 
and 13 re his offer is good only until February 25. We have 
150,006 ecribers already, and only rec 100,000 more to 
have tl re 1umber. Our old patrons and subscribers, 






om ber by thousa ds, should go to work at once 
rease our list by this grand and generous offer, 


ONLY 50 CENT Secures our paper 6 months on trial 
and one receipt good for one se 
As to our reliability, we refer to any Bank 

cantile Ase uc y. Remember these are presen 

















scribe » them absolutely free, This is « 

lifet true pathway lo your future fortu . 

subscriber gets a prize, A fortune may be yours if y« ill but 
} J yoey 






stretch forth your hand to receive it. It costs only 
try—is it possible you will let i pass? Postage star t 
from places where a Postal] Note cannot be obtained. “Ret m it by Postal Note, plain envelope or express. Addreas 


CHICAGO POST AND COURIER, - Morrison Building, Corner Clark Street and Oalhoun Place, Chicage, Ill, 












"aie 5 Entirely new, 1885 Chromo Cards, Embossed, &c., no 
Y 











RUPTURES CURED 2alike, nameon, l(c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N 
~ FREE TO ANY LADY 

my Medical Compound and Improved reader Py 
Mastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to l acree to show our 
« teliable references given, Send catalo a list 
oan p for circular, and rad ¥: what paper rs Rubbe e > the - 
you saw my advertisement ddress Capt. mee Friends at ; F sts 

ue “4 for =. We willsen’ y », post-paid two full 

W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. Sy GOSSAMER KCLELR WATER PROOF OAR- 

= one of our handsome Colored Covers 64 


wholesale pr list showing how you can 


108 1€8, rableaux, Speakers et , for make a nie prod right at home, § 1 20 one sesnt stamps to pay 
- 01, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata ostage, packing, etc, Cutt! 
5 logue free. T. 8, Denison, Chicago, 11 "B. A. BABCOCK & co.. Comtertreth, Conn. 





ht 4 on te 
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CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


FRONTISPIECE: 
‘Jealousy.’ 
rhe Sled-Road Illustrated), 
A Little Love.” By Lena Leslie, 
By Burns, ae ye ee 
By Margaret B. Harvey Illustrated), . 
By H. 8. Atwater. (Illustrated 
Rockwood 
(Illustrated), ‘ 
(Illustrated). 
Illustrated) 


Happiness 
Chaucer. 
Five O'clock Tea 
Old Sayings. A. L 
My Ladye. H.5.A 
Going Round With the Plate 
Distant Suns. From Sunday Magazine. 
A Resolute Bargain 
Winter Twilight Upon the Conewango 
Adele Pierce, ‘ 
“ Burdens.” (Illustrated), 


By Grace 


Legends of Abraham. By M.——, 
How the Change Came. (Illustrated), 
Three New Years. By L.R. B., 


Three Wise Women of Gotham. By Emily Read and 
Marian C. L. Reeves. Chapters ii, iii, 

My Daughter-in-Law. By Sydney Dare, . . 

Alice and Phoebe Cary. By Mrs. Helen H.8 . Thomp- 
son. Part ii,. ‘ 

“Mirandy.” By Annie L Muzze y, 

Milkmaid’s Song. By Marion E 

Flirting. By Earnest, 

Under the Skylight 

How to Dress Becomingly 


Picke ring, 


By Madge Ca Sarrol, ° 
By Ella Rodman Church, 


LAY SERMONS: 
The Knocking Heard by Andrew Bascom at the 
Door of His Heart. By T.S. Arthur. Part ii, 


| MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 

' 

Baby hood, 

AND GIRLS’ TREASURY: 
-,| Rob and His“ Pilgrim’s Progress. 
76; THE HOME CIRCLE 

9 Lichens From Wayside Rocks. By Lichen, 
1 The Lunar Rainbow. By Auntie 


BOYs' 


3y Sarah 


82 “If He Sleep He Shall Do Well.” By J.C. Me 


83 If We Knew 
84 Overdone 
** | CHARACTER SKETCHES: 
Gottlieb Hansmeyer in Social Trouble 
lieb Hansmeyer, 
s9 | HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
90 Recipes, 


By Mrs. C. EF. Fisher 


By Olive, . 


| (Illustrated ores 
105 | FASHION DEPARTMENT: 


Fashion Notes, .... 
108 | NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
a Make the Best Use of Your Opportunities, 
sa Paper in Building,...... 
Aas Unwise Discipline, a. eae 
— The Niagara Falls Park, — 
p= “Jealousy,” . . 

American Periodicals in England, 

| New Publicatiens,. ... 

121 | PUBLISHERS’ D EPA he 6 yy 





Pitt, 12¢ 


By Gott- 


%1 | HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK: 


o + » 136 


i” 


THE FASHIONABLE CRAZE. 


Be sure this Trade Mark ee 
attached to every box and every 
bundle of yarn. 


SMYRNASORIENTAL 


REGIST E = T 


TRADE & 


Trade Mark 
| other genuine. 


| EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with sim; 
stitch can now manage to 
durable rugs, that have all the effe 


MARK 


All of our designs have this 
attached. NO 


NE 


garter 
_Inake warm 


ct of 


woven ones from Smyrna or the East 








RUGS 


MADE at HOME 


IN EUROPE and NEW YORK 


the craze for fanc y work has taken a new 
direction, viz.: that of making Smyrna 
and Oriental Rugs at home. which | h is 
made possible only by securing from us an 
Instruction Box containing explicit in- 
structions, and sufficient material to start 
a rug. Each box also contains a design 
suitable for beginners and further instruc- 
tions where to buy the wool. The Oriental 
wools necessary for the constraction of 
these rugs are im ported ONLY by this 
house, throug! 1 the trade can be su 










plied ; and afte tarted we will 

ive you the name « e near “st re tailer 
rom whom you can purcha a further 
supply 


On receipt of 10 Cents, a book 
of colored RUG designs will be 
mailed to your address. 














ns on point pape , for w 
sat havea it the ay 
of costly Orient al carpets.—Londo 


Ladies’ Journal. 
Also numeroustestimonia!s fro... Fre 
and German fashion papers 


the ground colors cot 
shades 





address 
H. TAYLOR & co.,! 


IN ORDERING, NOTICE 

ollowing 
No. 10, dark rs No. 17, 
sea green ; No. 22, olive green ; 


nk St., Philadelphi 


P. 8. No. 3170 M. &G. The London Queen. 
The occupation of knitting Oriental rugs 
— Yeommends itself by its beauty, as well as 


a 





ana 


its usefulness, as these rugs cannot be 
tinguished from real Oriental rugs 
cart looking and wearing equally well 
—London Myra's Journa 

Any one who unde rstands the simplest 
stit sin ki utting can manufacture, 
an easy pleasant process, the most 
beautiful and ar ( al rugs 
car pet s, choosing her own ‘colors and « 

§ Sy/ria’s Journal, London. 

pared wool in ¢ al color 





No. $, Bicmark: No. 82, dark 
@eab; in ordering the Instruction 
Box, state which of these colors you 
desire, so as to match your carpet or 
farnit ure 

ndusa& postal note or bank check 
for $1.5 and we will senda No. 1 box to 
you free by return express. Be sure and 


a, 
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VICK'S 


J work of 150 pages, Cx ”) lus 
trat with descriptions of the “ 1 Vege 
t of Seeds and Plants nd - \ them. 
Pr } and Germat I ents, which 
n d from first ord It te t i want for 
the 1 how to met tt nstead t the grocery 
. on ent te » buy whateve meeting 


sappointment after weeks of © 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS. A'l HEADO! ARTERS 


“rere pases Men Mt men ate 


num 















ers 10 cts: 3 trial 








for Specimen nut opies 25 cts e will send t we 
Mag € Vv a cares hy folly ,» publications at the prices named belo wre twor tines at the 
. ve Monthly, $4.00; St Nicholas, $3.50; Good Cheer, #1 r Wide Awake, 


enturv, $4.50: Harpe 
and Vick’s Magazine for § 0, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUITS 
PLANTS. 
“SEEDS 


re tE ER. None Cheaper. Plante 
rees Vine tenan &oc ia m seal aapeciaity Postage raid safe arrival guarante oo . 


G4 CHOICE CHEAP $1 9!" fc Senin, {Psat 


»~omi wes, i corte, our chalet 
magnificent Carnations, 14 sorts, S15 18; hrysanthemums 14 sorts 
$i ; Ge packets choice Flower Seeds, 81, or 17 for 50c., or 8 for 25c. 29 
packets choice Vegetable Seeds, 81, or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. 7 packets 
choice Vegetable and 8 packets choice Flower Seeds, 5Oc 1 Kieffer Standard 
Pear, 1 Russian Apricot, and 1 Champion Quince, 81, ad 75 terse 4 sorts. 
Si, or 12a) scord.& 1. 74 strong Strawberry Plants. 5 sorts, early to late, ® 1 Jardy Catalpa, 81. 40 Sweet Chest- 
nuts, Si. 30 M ib. verries, 10 each Russian, Black En, pieh and White, 81. For the other 54 #1 sets, and 1 001 things beside, 
send for our valuable ¢ atalogue of over 116 pages, FREE. E verything kept in the Nursery line, from pot plants to forest 
trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines and Fruit and Ornamental fl Tees of fall sizes. 3ist ¥ oar. A ey fete 

sare t 


EE. THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 







































It is 8 sumptuously illus 
trated book of over 70 pages 
ats og becca rh ees A He 
Ipts nue 


eon’ r HY SMALL 
iTS « 





' 
Targeat stock in 


It contain s ful lanting, 


the United States. instri 
pruning, and obtaining Fruit Trees ‘and P ianta, aod 


plo 83n: ‘PREE Wir, 


Will be ma 
Wall applican «FREE 

@nd to ‘custom 4 oO may year we | 
Ordering it. It contains if lustrations, prices, | 
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THE SLED-ROAD. 


UR engraving represents a familiar scene in 
the of Alsace The 
wood-cutters are bringing loads of hewn 


forests and Lorraine. 
timber down from the mountain-+ummits to the 
valleys. The road, or viaduct, along which the 
sledges move by gravity, is variously called the 
The first 


name is a singular mixture of French and Ger- 


route de schlittuge, schlitiweg, or rafton. 


man, the second is pure German, and the third is 
French—any sled-road. 
The first two names are used in Alsace, the last 


one may be translated 
in Lorraine—which might be expected, as the 
former province is really nearer the old German 
frontiers than the latter, although both are now 
considered part of Prussia, and not, as in days 
past, of France. 

A few years ago, before railroads penetrated 
into the 
were made accessible by wagon-roads, these refions 


Vosges Mountains and all the forests 


were sometimes many miles long, and might be 
VOL, LiI.—6. 





| seen extending from every pine-clad peak to the 


are less numerous, and 


Now they 
two or three leagues in 


plains below 


are seldom more than 
refhains 


laid 


cross-pleces of 


their mode of construction 
They are 


held 


The sled-conductor, or schi 


length, but 


the made of tree-trunks, 


same. 


parallel, and together by 


fleur, ¥ 


timber. equires 
a road with an inclination sufficient to permit the 
sled to mov 


to 


without being pulled, but not having 
accelerate the motion of the 
thus shake off the load. The 
must necessarily adapt itself to the configuration 
of 
tinually varies 
of the 
needed inclination 
work of great skill 


enough rude 


vehicle, and way 
the earth, and thus its angle of descent con- 
hence, to regard the inequalities 
land, and, at the same time, preserve the 
the schlittwea, 
What sinuous lines the road 


in becomes a 


It glides around the mountain, passes 
itself, 


desc ribes ! 


from one wall to another, doubles upon 


borders valleys, hangs upon buttresses of bare 
rocks, supports itself upon great stones where the 
ground fails, darts audaciously over torrents to 


») 
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lose itself i ws of the forest, and emerge 


at the wood the midst of a charming field 
Qn account regular spaces between the 
cross-plect de schlittage has the appe 

ance of idder. The construction is 
simple ene ng as the way proceeds ove! 
smooth gr but upon exposed cliffs and 
across ravi! tions must be taken agau 

floods, sno , and the road must be 
strengthens ible allowance of timber or 


provided W walls or log-bridges 


The sleds 
dragged 


rudely constructed, and aré 
up to the mountain-camp, 
where the w with incredible labor. Nor 
can.a load 
without gr 

a wood-cutter 
unremitting t y 
insufficient food 
hut. To qu 
“He kills | 

not die of st: 


be conducted down the rafton 
ger to the schlitteur. 


1 a few hours’ sleep in a log- 
words of a French traveler, 
with fatigue, so that he may 


“A LITTLE LOVE.” 


Love had lost his wings; 
He e unto my door one day ; 
I took him in, and Dade him stay, 
If stay he « id such poor things. 
I took hin 
I cradled 


To soothe hur 


und bade him stay, 
) within my arms ; 

from his dreams’ alarms, 
I sang to hiv roughout the day. 
*Twas but or so it seemed, 
Ere new 
And out of 


I sat and ¢ 


rave wings to him had grown, 
low he had flown ; 


if I dreamed. 


And then ] ght upon my heart, 
My br urt that ached and bled, 
Refus comforted ; 
I thought ; shed was the smart 
And now with his golden wings, 
A way n my little Love, 
Withi e there sits a dove, 
The whit Peace, and sitting, sings 


Lena LESLID 
HAPPINESS. 


oks, it’s no’ in lear, 


ie 


s truly blest: 


If Happiness have not her seat 
An ' the breast, 
Wen e, or rich or great, 
But 1 eI in be blest. BuRNS 


The life of 
Alsace or Lorraine is one of 
ried only by a hasty repast of 
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CHAUCER. 


HE name Chaucer is familiar to every one 
who pretends to even tl htest knowledge 
of English 
Shakespeare, Milton—who does 


literature Chaucer, Spenser, 
know the list 
England’s early and great por all great, all 
with equal and conflicting claims to greatness, so 
that the difficulty of proper inging them can 
only be met by placing them in chronological or 
fj nglish poets 
But, after all, 


how many of us know more concerning him than 


der. Chaucer, then, is the first 
perhaps in more senses than one 


that he bears an immortal name? True, we al! 


know that he wrote the wonderful Canterbury Tales 
-some of us, also, are aware that his other prin- 
cipal works are T’he Court of Love, T’'he Book of the 
Duchess, The Legend of (iood Women, The Flower 
and the Leaf, and The Roma the Rose. But 
how many of us have actually read a portion of 
one of these? 

| We have tried, you say, but we cannot under- 


| stand Chaucer’s language. But remember, friends, 
Chaucer wrote in a time when English, as we know 
it, was in a formative period, so, as might be ex- 
| pected, he used a great many Saxon and Anglo- 
Still, a large proportion of Chau- 
cer’s terms are quite analogous to modern English 
some with the spelling scarcely different, while 
others correspond 
so that it is 
| chiefly to the eye that Chaucer appears difficult— 
| when read aloud, that difficulty speedily vanishes. 
Two days’ study of Chaucer’s English will make 
it quite intelligible to the ordinary reader. As 
Richard Grant White justly remarks, words found 


Norman words. 


some are unchanged, and stil! 
closely to modern French words; 


in the vocabulary of a classic author like Chaucer 


} 


| ought never to be considered obsolete 
Now, perhaps, you, who are not familiar with 


} 


Chaucer, are beginning to feel interested in hin 


Heretofore he has been to y as to most of us, 
of course, but still a 


learned that his Jan 


merely a name—a great on¢ 


name. But, as you have ji 
guage is within your comprehension, you hav: 
resolved that you will begin to comprehend, not 


only the language, but also the man and the ag: 


in which he lived. The mpanying brief 
sketch may help you. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born, probably, in or near 
London about 1328. Of his life little is positively 


} 


known, the principal recorded events being that i1 


1359-60, he served in a war with France and was 
held prisoner until the peace of Chartres; in 1367, 
he received a pension of twenty marks yearly, for 


th. 


life, from Edward III; in ume year, he mar 


ried Philippa, daughter of Sir Payne Roet, and 
sister of the wife of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan 
easter, who was afterward a patron of Chaucer; 


} 


subsequently, his time seemed occupied alternately 


in going upon private missions to foreign coun- 








n- 
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tries and in filling petty government offices. The tron as marks of favor, leaving him, in reality, 
former circumstance is worthy of notice in that, free to follow the bent of his genius. It seems 
while in Italy, he became familiar with the Ital-| certain, however, that before his death Chaucer 
ian language and literature. The latter is quoted did come to actual want, from which he was re- 
in support of the opinion that part, at least, of his! lieved by an increase of pension from Henry IV 

















THE SECOND NONNE’S TALE—ST. CECILY. 


life must have heen passed in poverty and distress,-| in 1399. About one year later, probably October 
seeing that, with his gifts, Chaucer was compelled , 25th, 1400, Chaucer died, it is believed, in a house 
to accept positions seemingly beneath his ability ;|in London, near Westminster Abbey. 

but it is more generally believed that these offices Mention has been made of the fact that while 
were merely sinecures bestowed by his royal pa-| in Italy Chaucer became familiar with the Italian 
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language and literature. He was evidently well 
acquainted with the works of Dante and Boccaccio, 
and it is said that he 
is uncertain enjoyed the 


ever, Chaucer also 


friendship of the leading 
poets of the day. So il is not surprising that his 
works are fill 
imitations, the 
well as 
other, will Cl 

To know them 


French and English 
quotations, translations, and 
never hesitating to borrow as 
invent. Upon this account, if upon no 
poems well repay perusal. 


know the literature of his 


age. 

Chaucer's f efly rests upon his Canterbury 
Tales. This <eedingly ambitious poem, 
grand even finished state in which we 
have it. A to some authorities, it is 
founded upor Decameron of Boceaccio, but 
others believe 1 Chaucer formed the design 


independent! east, took the outline of his 
plan from po} 
The author s 
out from the Tabard 
shrine at Cant 
journey by telli: 
going and one returning; upon their return to the 
Tabard Inn, the pilg 
be treated to a supper by the rest. 
ever, only cond 
to Canterbury 


versions of Oriental stories. 
ses a party of pilgrims setting 
Inn, Southwark, to visit the 


They agree to beguile their 


les, each pilgrim relating one 


im telling the best tale is to 
Chaucer, how- 


¢ us no account of their actions 


! 


visited Petrarch—this, how- | 


s his pilgrims along the journey | 





bad. 
gives us the angel of loveliness 


He gives us the coarse shrew—but he also 
Chaucer’s true 
women are medizval saints. Perhaps his sweetest 
description is that of Saint Cecilia, in the Second 
Nun’s Tale. 


ion suggesting a panel of stained glass, well ac 


Our engraving, in tl 


e antique fash- 
cords with the sty le of the poem The figures in 
husband Vale- 
rian, and the angel, bearing wreaths of celestial 


the picture are Saint Cecilia, her 


roses and lilies. 
It has been intimated that Chaucer never hesi 


| tated to borrow. Accordingly, he has incorporated 


into the Second Nun’s Tale the 


Cecilia, as generally accepted, but 


legend of Saint 
he has made it 
language. Briefly 


follows: Saint 


his own by his added charm of 


told, the story is as Cecilia, or 
betrothed to a 


patrician youth, Valerian. She was early converted 
t 


Cie ely, was a noble Roman maiden 


» Christianity, and made a solemn vow to remain 
unmarried and devote herself to Christ, the 
As an assu! 


had been accepted, she was perm 


Hea- 
venly Bridegroom. ance that her vow 
itted to see and 
hold converse with an angel of celestial beauty. 


Her relatives, however, in spite of her protesta- 
tions, forced her to marry Valerian. Cecilia cast 
herself upon his generosity, told him of her angel 
visitant, and exhorted him to embrace Christianity. 
Valerian declared that he would believe if she 
could show him the angel and prove that it was no 


mortal man. Thereupon, Cecilia sent him to Saint 


| Urban, who was hidden in the outskirts of Rome, 


at the shrin« f their return to Tabard Inn, 
with the prize supper. 

The characters of the pilgrims are as varied as 
could have be« llected together in one com-| 


pany, in that ag 
Squire, a Y« 
Clerk, a Mer 
holder), a Haberdasher, a Carpenter, a Weaver, a 
a Tapici Tapestrv-maker), a Cook, a 
yer, pestr) 
Sailor, a Doct Wife of Bath, a 
Ploughman, a Miller, a Manciple (Purveyor), a 
Reeve (Bailifi Sompnour (Summoner), and a 
Pardoner (S of Indulgences). The tales told 
agree well wit! 


the characters of the relators. As 
might be expected, the pilgrims representing the 
lower grades of 


a Lawyer, a Frankelyn (Free- 


Parson, a 


society narrate stories which would 


scarcely be admired in this era of refinement, but 
which are va as showing the progress made 
between Chaucer’s day and ours; we can hardly 
believe th« I n people of our time so de- 


graded as wer of his. But the vulgarity of 
the masses, fort 
Chaucer, nor 
shown in its 


and spirit. 1] 


ngest colors it is offset by humor 

beauty of some of Chaucer’s de- 
scriptions, the delicacy of his sentiments, and the 
dignity of his ideal characters have seldom been 
surpassed, or n equaled, by any poet of any age 
or country 


If Chaucer ws one 
geems to be hi 


excellence above others, it 


They include a Knight, a| 
two Nuns, Priests, a Monk, a} 


tely, is not the only theme of | 


it even a prominent one, and when | 


lelineation of women, good and | 


Valerian 
was to confess his sins, be baptized, and then he 


for fear of Pagan enemies of the Cross. 
should see the angel. He obeyed, and believed. 
When he returned to Cecilia the angel reappeared, 
bringing with him crowns of heavenly lilies and 
roses, With which to reward the faith of the youth- 
ful pair. Both subsequently suffered martyrdom, 
together with a younger brother of Valerian, who 
was also converted to the Christian religion. 

The foregoing, we think, is sufficient to indicate 
as clearly as possible in a short sketch what the 
Canterbury Tales are, or rather what the poem is, 
for, so far as complete, it is one. And the poem 
indicates what the man Chaucer was—profound as 
as a child, and, withal, 
endued with an unaffected piety 


a philosopher, yet simple 
, doubly rare in an 
age of coarseness and vice. Is not all this amply 
shown in the circumstance that he named the daisy 
—deriving it from day’s eye, because the flower al- 
ways looked upward ? 
Before closing it may be well to add, as an inter- 
esting fact in connection with the Canterbury Tales, 


that the poem appeared shortly after the introduc 


tion of printing into England, and that it was one of 


of the first publications by the pioneer English prin- 
ter, William Caxton. MAarGAret B. HARVEY. 


SELF-LOVE is a burning-glass that makes a focus 


in the heart—Mrs, A. D. T. WuHITNeEy. 
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FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 


IVE o'clock teas, did I hear you say, my 
dear? Well, no, they are not always the 
sociable things you imagine, but I do know 
one house where the daintiest of tables is laid at 
that hour, with the most charming of women as 
presiding deities. At many houses they are formal 
enough affairs; there they are simply delightful.” 
“ Aunt Katharine,” I said, my mind drawn from 


the subject by a certain word that fastened itself! 


upon my attention, and at which I had more than 
once wondered—*“ Aunt Katharine, why, when you 
speak of a person whom you sincerely admire, do 
you always use the word ‘woman’ instead of 
‘lady’ ?” 


“Well, Prue,” replied my aunt, “I suppose it is | 
because it is the primal word, and certainly ex- 
presses the highest helpfulness to which a female 


can attain. Who would ever think of designating 


our common mother, Eve, by the word ‘lady’? 
God created a woman; the word ‘lady’ did not 
come until the world had attained a very ad-| 
vanced, middle-aged respectability. Nevertheless, 
the word ‘lady’ is good in its true sense! but alas! 
like too many other good things, has had its origi- 
nal meaning perverted, and now, in many in- | 
the 


However, this is not to the purpose; | 


stances, touches upon borders of absolute 


umbecility. 
if you really would like to personally inspect a 





- ; 
| five o’clock tea, I have here a most excellent 


opportunity to offer you, for this afternoon is, I 


believe, the accepted time for my friends’ ‘at 
home,’ of whom I have just been speaking.” 

So saying, my aunt tossed across the table to me 
a large, square visiting-card, on which was writ- 
ten 


Mr. AND Mrs. MoncurE Ropney, 
Miss Ropney. 
Fridays 


Tea, 5 to 8. 


“T should like to go immensely,” I answered ; 
| and a few hours later, in pursuance of this ar- 





rangement, we were ushered into a handsome par- 
lor, and in the presence of a dozen or more people, 
all apparently enjoying themselves in their own 
way, and evidently appreciating the freedom from 
etiquette that a more pretentious and formal 
entertainment would have entailed. 

It was rose-time of year, and the rays of the 
sinking sun filtered through the green of their 
leaves and deepened the crimson of their petals; 
the air was ladened with their perfuine as they 
swung from flower-stands and vases of curious 
workmanship, and nestled in the hair and bosom 
of more than one human flower of loveliness. At 


the end of the room was set a table decorated 
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with the most gile and tiny of china, and a 

smoking coffe: 

and other } 

a warm wel 
Our hosté 


led by a hissing silver kettle 


ilia for tea-making, extended 


graceful woman, advanced to 


greet us wil retending cordiality that sct 


even me, a! ite at my ease, and present d 
me to her 


still young a 


a youthful likeness of the 


st girl-like mother \ cu] 


delicious cofl ught to me by the hands of 


my hostess | I will not affirm that it was 


not greatly very thing that I thought 
ery best cup of coffee that 1 


nall and delicate sandwich 


to myself it 

had ever tast 4 
was added, f 

fully realize 
of hospitalit ing sealed by the breaking 
bread together My 
introduced me to n 

and I found myself seated beside a lady with the 


tempting, tiny cakes, and I 
Arabic idea of the sanctity 


¢ 
I 


aunt, drawing me to her side, 
re than one of her old friends, 
prettiest white curls imaginable and a plump and 
comfortable 
eyes bespok happy contentment and perfect 
state of health 

Suddenly sh« 
wondered in w! 
inexperience, she said, in a severe and inquiring 
voice : 

“You are a stranger in the city ?” 

I timidly answered, “ Yes.” 

“You are a niece of Katharine Osgood, are you 
not?’ Again the 
ner, causing me to 
my brain as to the cause of being thus catechised, 
but failing to find aught with which to reproach 
myself, I faintly replied in the affirmative. 

“Yes,” my interlocutor went on, in a lugubrious 


ur, which to my inexperienced 


fixed me with a look, and, as I 
it way I might have shown my 


same stern, inquisitorial man- 
quake and frantically ransack 


monotone, “her mother and my dear mother were 
very dear friends, and Katherine Lindsay, your 
aunt’s name before her marriage [ just as if I didn’t 
know !] and I were girls together, and she was my 
bridesmaid when I married my first husband.” 

“And she has actually found the second,” ran 
through my mind, which by this time had been 
reduced to such 
idiotically murmuring, “ Ah?” 

An awful pause ensued, during which my com- 


panion adjusted a pair of gold eye-glasses, and 
gazed aroun 
eal air that 
of self-possessi 

I grew more and 
feeling that ar 
silence, I plung: 
wildered mind suggested, making the inane remark 
that “the we 

What would | 
held my peace; f 


tation on the uncertainty and changeableness of 


room with a reproving and criti- 


st annihilated my small remnant 


more nervous, until at last, 
g was better than the dreadful 
1 into the first subject that my be- 


was charming, was it not ?” 
have not given if I had only 


I was treated to a long disser 


the weather, and its disastrous effect upon people 


HOME 


a blank that I was only capable of | 


| that she had not, on that ac 
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mentally, morally, and physically 
taking 


roundings, the startling remark 


winding uy 


with, when into leration her sur 


in astage whisper 
ount 
! ] 


cast aside her long-sleeved flannels, for her health 


was so precarious, and that only last week “I wa 


at the point of death, my de 
“Was the woman mad ?” I said to myself, gazing 
at the rounded, comfortable face and figure, and 
wondering where under that olutely healthful 
exterior the mortal disease lurked. On she went 


in a melancholy tone, raising her eyes and hands 


namanner that produced cold creeps all over me 


Ah! well, let it come when it will. I am re 
signed, I am resigned; for I am a Christian,” she 
groaned, 

[his was the last straw’s weight. I could stand 
no more, and, under a mingled feeling of despera- 


tion and a crushed moral sense, I arose, excused 
myself, and fled. 
“ Aunt Kate,” I said, in an aside, 


crazy ?” 


“is that lady 
“No, child,” said my aunt, in an undertone, 
“only ”—then a long pause—“ pec But you, 
poor girl, I didn’t mean to have you entertained 
in that way. Let me introduce you to a valued 
friend of mine, who will, I know, feel an interest 
in the daughter of his old friend, your father, 


uliar. 


Prue.” 

How shall I describe the delightful half hour 
that followed with the dear old gentleman, who 
afterward became a most esteemed friend. De- 
lightful reminiscences played like rays of sunshine 
through his conversation; his mind, bright and 
quick, was a museum of enchanting bric-a-brae of 
people and things, and an indefinable charm of 
manner drew out the best within me, and I found 
myself talking with an abandon the absence of 
which I had often to lament in my intercourse 
with younger people. 

Dear, genial, old friend, his child-like nature 
freshens the pathway, strewn with faded leaves, 
over which he is passing to his journey’s end, and 
blessings follow, all unbeknown to him, who so 
often has proved himself a blessing to others. 

Of course, on this occasion, I could not realize 
the full attraction of my hostess and her daughter ; 
for they had many friends who came, stayed a half 
hour, and then departed, perhaps to just such 
another scene, or, mayhap, to more than one; for 
such a visit is understood as in a manner return- 
ing a call, but is stripped of its formality by a 
cordial hospitality. 

Many actors made their bow on 
pretty, frivolous girls, in their first flush of gayety ; 


this small stage— 


ladies, young by courtesy, whose faces could be 
recognized in the same scenes year by year; hand- 
some matrons, and a sprinkling of gentlemen— 
some old, a few middle-aged, but mostly young, 


with incipient moustaches and a general air of 


yet ventured to 





m: 
to 
ag 
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| 
having exhausted the cup of life, when, in reality, | 


their lips have hardly touched the rim—at all 
events, they had never gone below the froth. 
Such was the general run, but I may be allowed 
one exception, as it or he (whichever 
became a power in the future, and I cannot help 
thinking to this day (and this morning my daugh- 
ter presented me with a gray hair pluc ked from | 
my own head) that my lieutenant must have been | 
somewhat different from the usual style of people 
whom I met, else why should he be sitting now, 
with his feet stretched out before the gay wood- 
fire and his hand on my shoulder as I write. 
H. 8. ATWATER. 


OLD SAYINGS. 





O the curiosity seeker in literary fields, it is 


at once a pleasant and engrossing labor to | 
trace to their fountain-heads the many spark- | 


ling rills of English wit and wisdom. 
Many trite, quaint sayings, 


parentage of these universally adopted waifs. 

We are indebted to the fertile genius of Shake- 
speare for a vast number of familiar maxims, | 
gleaming like threads of gold through the whole 
wonderful fabric. 
be given place in this necessarily short article : 

“Comparisons are odious,” “They laugh that | 
win,” “All is not gold that glitters,” “Make a vir- 
tue of necessity,” “As merry as the day is long,” 
“Screw your courage to the sticking place,” “ This | 
is the short and long of it,” “A Daniel come to 
judgment,” “Grief that’s beauty’s canker,” 
killed a cat.” 

After the “ Bard of Avon” we can find no author 
who has given to the world such an embarrassment 


of riches in the forms of proverbs and wise old saws | 


as Pope threw off so gracefully from the point of 
his keen and sarcastic pen. How some of 
bring to our memory those copy-books upon whose 
pages we struggled with capitals and fought inky 
fights upon every leaf. 
poems we find-these among many : 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law,” “ An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God,” “Just as the twig is 
bent ‘the tree ’s inclined,” “To err is human, to 
forgive Divine ;’ “A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” “ Beauty draws us with a single hair,” 
“Whatever is, is right ;’ “The proper study of 


them 


mankind is man,” “From grave to gay, from lively 
to severe id “Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?” “The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 
“Lo, the poor Indian.” ss 
In Cowper we find: 
“Variety ’s the very spice of life,” 
much the worse for wear.” 


and 


you like) | 


household words | 
wherever our beloved mother-tongue is spoken, are | 
uttered without the slightest knowledge of the | 


To a very few of the many will | 


“ Care | 


Scattered through Pope’s | 


| Henry Lee, 
“Not | 


Our American sage, Benjamin Franklin, enriched 
| this class of literature by maxims that are well in- 
| corporated in his native land. Some of his homely 
sayings are: 

“An ax to grind,’ “Forewarned, forearmed :” 
“God helps them who help themselves,” “Con- 
‘Three re- 

moves are as bad as a fire,” “ Many littles make a 
mickle.” 
From Edward Young we cull the following: 
| “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” “ Death 


| stant dropping wears away stones,” 


loves a shining mark,” “ Tired Nature’s sweet re- 
| storer, balmy sleep ;’ “ Man wants but little 
| below, nor wants that little long.” 
| In glancing through Butler’s Hudibras we 
chance to come upon these old friends : 
| 


here 


hatched,” 
Christmas comes 


“Count their chickens ere they are 
” 6 


“ Make assurance doubly sure, 
All ery and no wool.” 


yu 


but once a year, 
| Thomas Tasser, an author of the sixteenth cen- 
| tury, bequeaths to us : 

“ The stone that is rolling can gather no moss, 
“Tt’s an ill wind turns no good,” “ Better late than 
never,” “ Look ere thou leap.” 

Deyeen Says: 

| “Through thick and thin,” “Men are but chil- 
| dren of a larger growth,” and “ None but the brave 
| deserve the fair.’ 

Milton introduces us to: 


” 


nu 


“The paradise of fools,” “A wilderness of 
| sweets,” “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’ 


“’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, a 
coming events cast their shadows before.” 

| “What is sauce for a goose is satfce 
| gunder,” declares Tom Brown. 

| “Though lost to sight to memory dear,” is found 
|in a song of two stanzas, written about the year 
1700 by Ruthven Jerkyns. 

that thought of comfort so 
beautifully expressed, and often quoted errone- 
ously from the Bible: 


| Campbell wrote that : 


for a 


Sterne gives us 
“God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” 

“A thing of beauty is a joy foreve 
| Keats. 
| “Love me little, love me long,” 
pher Marlowe. 

Johnson tells us of “ A good hater,” 
that “ 

‘The almighty dollar,” 


A : asserted 
sang Christo- 


and Bacon 
Knowledge is power.” 
came from Washington 
Irving’s teeming fancy. 
Goldsmith warns us to, 
and Ill tell you no fibs.” 
In the resolutions presented to the House of 
Representatives in 1790, 
we find: 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” 
A. L. Rock woop. 


“Ask me np questions, 


prepared by General 


“ First in war, first in peace, 
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MY LADYE. 


> ME, roses all, ] Fling to the breeze 

/ Both great and small, Your crimson leaves, 

And hang your heads with blushes deep, And form a carpet rich and smooth, 
My lady faire, So dainty all, 
Of beauty rare, Her feet so small, 

Outshines ye all; then weep, then weep. They could not leave an impress rude. 


























GOING ROUND 
Bow to the (Jueen, 
Whose beauty’s sheen 
Makes brighter still the sun’s bright rays. 
Whose heavenly eyes 
Command your sighs, 
And turn to light your darkest days. 


Perfume.the air, 
In tender care, 
With the breath of your dying sighs, 





WITH THE 





PLATE. 83 





| For the fainting rose 

Shall its petals close, 

| And in form of incense arise, 

| She shall take it all, 

| My ladye small, 

with the golden, sun-lit hair, 
And the queen of flowers 


My love, 


My heart embowers, 
And worships forever and ever there. 


H. S. A. 


GOING ROUND WITH THE PLATE. 


ERE we have a 

worship ” 

“the plat 
Seotch kirk, and 
illustration of the 
The artist, G. Knorr, has carefully suggested a cer- 


corner of a place of “ public 
at the interesting moment when 


ind rhe scene is in a 


goes rol 


presents a somewhat humorous 


‘auld seandal aboot the plate.” 


tain antagonism which he supposes may exist be- 


tween a collector and the congregation at large 
He has chosen his time well for representing this 


There 


good deal of clever drawing in the expressions and 


quiet and decorous trial of strength. is a 
attitudes of the three grim « ld men who are pitted 
against the representative of charity, with his out- 
unrelent- 


stretched arm and his face of mute and 


ing appeal. The first—a man of iron—has parried 


the thrust bv a feint in slumber. The second sings 


lustily behind his book, and eyes the plate askance ; 





| the issue of the combat, so far as he is concerned, 
The 


meet his fate manfully if mournfully; for he has 


is yet undecided, third seems prepared to 
dropped his point, and is slowly and cautiously 
searching his pockets. It is to be hoped that 
something is forthcoming, for the collector looks 
like a man of spirit and humor, and like one ac- 
to deal difficult All the 
is one to which only a Scottish 


Herr 


Knorr’s recalcitrants, German as they are, are good 


customed with cases 
same the subject 
painter, perhaps, could render ful! justice. 
_and suggestive in their way; each is a study of 
character, and each fulfills his function in the com- 
position, as representing an obstacle, typical enough 
to be natural and familiar, in the way of the mild, 
and hard-headed collector of 


yet hard-mouthed 


} alms. 
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DISTANT SUNS. |} Our own Sun is a star The Earth and her 


companion planets are world Jupiter and Sat 

OT world t suns; for there are vast dis-| urn are, indeed, believed to be perhaps in som« 

tinctior een the brilliant points which | measure, givers of light and heat to small attendant 

spang| nder midnight sky. Some are | orbs, commonly called moons. But, speaking gen 
planets and so1 re stars. I have to 
speak now of t worlds; of stars 

not planets. 

God brought Abraham “forth abroad, 
and said, ‘Look now toward heaven 
and tell th if thou be able 
to number em The same may 


be said to us now, Tell, if thou be 
able to number them. To number the 
stars! We may count the numbers 
visible to the naked eye from any one 


spot and find them to be, to our sur- 
prise, only a few thousands. But who 
shall tell the numbers which lie beyond ? 
In Abraham’s days, the unassisted 
sight of man could detect, it might be, 
no more than those few thousands. In 
our days the numbers ever grow, as 
telescope after telescope of greater power 
is made. One little space in the 
heavens, containing apparently just 
six stars, was found under a telescope 
to glitter with over three thousand 
points of light. No wonder Herschel spoke| erally, they, with the rest of the planets, are alto- 
of “twenty millions of stars,” with unknown | gether different in character from the mighty Sun; 
depths beyond. Who shall tell the number of the | for the Sun is a centre of light and heat to all his 
system of worlds. 
Such as the Sun is, so are the stars. Those bril- 
|liant points which glitter and twinkle over the 





THE SUN AND ITS ATTENDANT WORLDS. 


|sky are not mere cold worlds shining by reflected 
light, but are radiant, burning suns, pouring forth 










a wealth of glory into space. ’ 
Then why should they seem so small and dim 


tous? This question follows naturally. 

Because of their vast distance from Earth 
The distance—not only of Earth, but of Uranus 
and Neptune—from the Sun, sinks into nothing 
compared with the tremendous gap of space 
which separates us from these far-off orbs 
If our own Sun were removed far from us to 


the place now occupied by the nearest fixed 
star the distance of which has been found 
out, his glowing light would dwindle down to 
the gentle glimmer of a second magnitude 


Many endeavors have been made to measure the 


distances of the stars in the ime manner as the 
distances of the Sun and planets have been meas 
ured But so very great is the space between that 
RELATIVE F F WORLDS AROUND THE stn = : oe 
iD oa all such efforts proved long quite unavailing. And 
1, Earth; 2, J Saturn; 4, Uranus; 5, Neptune. | : a . —_— 

, even in later years, with the de ite and finished 
stars? Ver e but He who created them. | instruments now employed, success is found possi 
God alone ji to make this mighty computa- | ble with a few only. The positions of some ten 
tion; and “ /7/ he number of the stars; He stars are tolerably well known; the positions of 
calleth them vames.”” some ten or twelve more have been roughly esti- 


ence meee 





of 
ob 
Bi 


no 











DISTANT SUNS §- 


mated. The great mass of the stars lie, however, | of God. Man can detect its movements only by 
beyend all reach of human plumb lines. the closest and most patient scrutiny 
As Earth rolls on her twelve-months’ journey Qur own Sun, though a fixed centre to his sys 


round the Sun, no difference in the positions of the | tem of worlds, is yet a star, hurrying incessant! 
fixed stars is visible, from spring to autumn, from | through space and bearing the planets with hin 
summer to winter; not the faintest apparent dis- | The speed with which he is believed to trave 
placement by means of which a calculation might be | about four miles each second, or one hundred and 
made. So enormous is the distance of these countless | fifty millions of miles each year. 

suns that the whole of Earth’s orbit sinks to one Other suns are more rapid still. Sirius, th 
point in comparison. Only some ten or twenty | brightest star visible, has a speed of thirty-thre« 
slight exceptions to this rule have hitherto been | miles each second, or over one thousand millions 
found, and even in those cases the 
displacement is minute, 

As hundreds of years, even thou- 
sands of years, pass by, the great con- 
stellations, or groups, of stars in the 
heavens glitter on unchanged —not 
because they do not change, but be- 
cause the bright orbs are so incon- 
ceivably far away that corresponding 
length of time is required before 
changes become visible on earth. The 
last six thousand years are but asa 
few minutes in the history of God’s 
starry universe. 

The chief difference between stars 
and planets, as seen in the sky, is 
that planets move and stars seemingly 
do not. I am speaking now of move- 
ments among themselves, not of the 
daily apparent sweep of all the stars 
across the sky, caused by the motion 
of our Earth upon her axis. The 
planets wander slowly among the 
constellations, each in its own path- 
way, constantly changing their posi- 
tion. But the stars remain fixed, 
each in its own spot, constellations 
preserving their form century after 
century. Yet the stars do move. 
These innumerable suns are not at 
rest. 

The daily motion of the Earth on 
her axis makes all the stars travel 
nightly in one vast company across 





OUR EARTH IN SPACE. 


the sky. But this is only apparent movement, ; of miles each vear. A star named 61 Cyeni has 
not real. a rush of forty miles per second. Arcturus attains 

The yearly motion of the Earth in her orbit | to fifty-four miles in the second. Yet. with all 
would, we should expect, cause all the stars to} this enormous speed. how languidly they seem t 


] } 


Janen their nositions at leant elie ya wee and : : 
change their positions, at least slightly ; as objects ve Even 61 Cygni takes about three hundred 


in a landscape move when seen from the window | and fifty vears to crawl over a space in the sky 
of a rushing train. Their great distances alone | equal to the breadth of the full moon: and none 
obviate such changes, except in a few instances. | others exceed this. while verv few come near 

But here, again, we have only apparent movement, | Once again, the extreme slowness of star-motion is 
not real. -owing to immensity of distance, not to actual slow- 

There are, however, real movements of the stars, | ness. 

each star having its own separate motion, its own The Sun is about ninety-two millions of mules 
particular speed. For aught we know, not a star | away from the Earth. But what is that con pared 
in the whole heavens is ever for an instant at rest.| with the distances of the stars? The nearest 


The whirl of the great machinery is in the hands , known, Alpha Centauri, is actually two hundred 
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| 


and thirty thousand times as far as the Sun, or 
separated from us by twenty millions of millions 
of miles. The star 61 Cygni is three times as dis- 


tant as Alpha Centauri, and the brilliant Sirius is 


four times as distant. Yet even these tremendous 


| 
| 





TWIN STARS, 


reaches of space sink into insignificance beside the 

unimaginable depths beyond, wherein lie count- 

less orbs, faintly visible to human sight through 

powerful telescopes 
Think what 

far and wide, past all our powers of conception, 

holding at intervals these radiant suns each 


this implies. Space extending 


winging its way with tempestuous speed 
along a heavenly pathway, marked out by 
the Creator of all! 
none ever clashing! 
sands, millions upon millions of suns, some 


None ever stopping, 
Thousands upon thou- 


large, some small, from the splendid Sirius 
down to comparatively tiny globes of light, 


including our own moderate-sized Sun, em- 


bracing every imaginable kind, every imag- 
inable variety. Stars wandering solitary 
through space, or attended by planet con- 


voys; stars in pairs, circling round a com- 
mon centre, 01 
other; triple stars, and groups of stars; 


rneying one round the 


star-clusters and nebule, some of which 


latter can be re 1 into faint and far clus- 


ters of suns, w some appear to be enor- 
mous and rad ras masses. Stars of all 
colors, too y te ins and red suns, blue 


suns and pur} green suns and golden 


suns; some 0 their tints slowly, 
some remain ver the same. 
What bewild ent in all this! What 


How the mind shrinks back, 
1e sight of these unfathoma- 
nerable glories! Who shall 
Who shall tell their wonder 


shall we say 


almost stunn 
ble depths, the 
number the 


and their bea courses in heaven, their 
objects in Go hand, their uses in the uni- 
verse? Wh (sod Himself? “ He telleth 
the number of the stars; He ecalleth them all 


by their name who counts the very hairs 


| individual care, individual control 


sparrow to the ground, He calleth the stars by 
names. 

What this calling them all by names may fully 
signify it is not for us to determine. No need to 
press the inspired words farther than they are, 
perhaps, intended to go. But thus much is cer- 
tain, that they do mean individual knowledge, 
God knows 
each star, overlooks each star, plans the journey of 


each star through space. Each separate star was 


| made by Him. 


To us the stars are a mass, to Him they are 
units. We speak of clusters and groups, whorls 
and streams, spirals and constellations. With 
Him each star, whether mighty and radiant orsmall 
and dim, has its own name and its own position. 


We, looking on, often cannot separate them, can- 


not pierce the soft shine wl mes from many 


far-away suns; cannot discriminate between those 
which are faint from smallness and those which 
are faint from exceeding distance. But He sees 
and knows the exact nature and position of every 
sun in His universe. 

To us, again, one star is very much like another, 
only a little more or a little less bright. But in 
His eyes “star differeth from star” to an extent 





IN THE MILKY WAY. 


of which we can form hardly a conception. There 
was a time when our Solar System was counted by 
astronomers a very simple scheme, consisting of a 
sun, of some planets, formed much after the same 
pattern, only varying in size, and of a few stray 
comets. Now we are becoming acquainted with 
the extraordinary complexity and richness dis- 
played throughout the system. But God knew it 
all the while. So now with the stars—to careless 


of His child He who notes the fall of a! observation so much alike, in reality so widely 
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A RESOLUTE 





different. 
ealleth them all by names.”’* 
The Milky Way is but a stream of faint light, | 


some bright | 


river-like, across the sky formed of 


stars and of dim stars in countless numbers, dim 
either through smallness or through distance. | 
We cannot separate these clustering millions, can- 
not distinguish one from another. Yet before God 
each point of light stands apart and distinct, 
known unto Him “ by name.” 

“ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number: He calleth them all by names, by 
the greatness of His might, for that He is strong | 
in power; not one faileth.” Not one, however | 
small, however distant, however dim—He counts 
them all, He names them all—* not one faileth,” 
not one is forgotten. 

May we not take a little lesson from this for | 
our comfort? We view human 
beings collectively, even as we view the stars. 
We talk of crowds and multitudes, of nations and | 


are so apt to 


peoples, of parishes and armies and populations, 
massing men together in round numbers, and too 
often forgetting how these round numbers are 
made up of separate units, each one a living, suf- | 
fering human creature. 

To us the “ mass” may be, like a star-cluster or 
a nebula, irresolvable, except as to a few indi- 
viduals on the outer edge, so to speak ; for “ lost 
in a crowd” is a painfully true expression. But | 
He, our Maker and our Father, “calleth us all by | 
our names.” He made each one of us; He knows | 
each one; He understands each one ; He cares for | 
each one. Men viewed in the mass may seem | 
very much alike to man, but seen by God they 
are very different. He deals with men individu- 
ally, not in the mass. He looks upon men sepa- 
rately, not as portions of a crowd. He loves men 
as units, not as a multitude. 

For “He calleth His own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out.” 

And to these, the sheep of the Great Shepherd, 
are spoken the words, so full of personal and indi- 
vidual tenderness: “J have called thee by thy 
name ; thou art mine.” AGNEs GIBERNE. 





A RESOLUTE BARGAIN. 


HE following anecdote is told of Haydn, the 
famous composer of The Creation, and a bluff 
English sailor. While 

was staying in London, the 
Indiaman entered his chamber one morning, say- 
ing: 
“You are Mr. Haydn?” 
ad ag 


“Can you make me a march to enliven my 


the great composer 
captain of an East 


*So in the original. 





God knows and understands, for “ He | crew ? 
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You shall have thirty guineas; but I 
must have it to-day, for to-morrow I sail for 
Calcutta.” 

Haydn agreed ; the seaman left him, and the 
composer opened his piano, and in a quarter of an 
hour the march was written. Haydn appears to 
have had a delicacy rare among the musical birds 
of prey and passage who came to feed on the 
unwieldy wealth of England. Conceiving so large 
a sum for a labor eventually so slight a species of 
plunder, he came home early in the evening and 
composed two other marches, in order to allow the 
liberal seaman his choice, or to give them all to 
At daybreak the purchaser came. 

“Where is my march ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Try it on the piano.” 

Haydn played it. The Captain counted the 
thirty the up the 
march, and went down-stairs. Haydn ran after 


him. 


guineas on piano, took 


him. 


“T have composed two others, both better. 


|Come up and hear them, and take your choice.” 
: 


“T am satisfied with the one I have.” The 
Captain still went down. 

“T will make you a present of them.” 

The Captain went down only the more rapidly, 
and left Haydn on the stairs. 


of those motives not easily defined, determined on 


Haydn, from one 
overcoming this singular self-denial. He immedi- 
ately went to the Exchange, ascertained the name 
of the ship, made a roll of his marches, and sent 
them with a polite billet to the Captain on board. 
Shortly afterward he was surprised at receiving 
his envelope unopened from the Englishman, who 
had judged it to be Haydn’s. The composer tore 
the whole to pieces on the spot. 
would take .nore pains to give less than they were 
paid for thar. Haydn did to give more. 


Many men 





WINTER TWILIGHT UPON THE CONE- 
WA 





LL day the snow has fallen on the field 
That skirts the Conewango; and to-night, 
E’en now at eve, the snowflakes, cold and white, 
Are falling still. In distance, half revealed 
Among the snow-capped willows of the field, 
Lie the chill waters motionless ;—my sight 
Grows dim in straining to yon farthest light, 
Where wav’ring shadows up to darkness yield, 
And could I pierce beyond those shades, would I 
Find aught but meadows whit’ning, fields of 
snow, 
And grim, dark woods ? 
Through wider fields than these, and my soul’s eye 
Still finds monotony. Yet, God, I know 
Some time Thou wilt reveal beyond the shades, 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE, * 


Imagination wades 





HIS is the 
Englis! 


which ou 


uw scene pecu 
“The work 


tional rather 


~ BURDENS.” 


vhich Mr. Charles Gregor’ 

has given to the picture from 
iving is made It represents 
modern English country lif 


which appeals to the emo- 


than the intellectual side of human 
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| snenalifest in certain of the details. The hamlet, 
} set in part on far-away slopes, crowned with thick 


woods, round and about which a flight of birds go 


circling to their rest, is a pleasant and peaceful 


place in which to linger. So think the group on 


the stone steps leading dow: rom the bridge to 


ithe stream below—the three poor wanderers, of 


s, of ‘respectable antecedents,’ in vari- 


nature. Yet there is thought in the composition; ous attitudes of repose. Taking stock of them 
and plenty of technical skill is | from the bridge behind is another group, made up 


and groupin 
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LEGENDS O 





of elements religious and civil. There is the vicar, 


a pleasant gentleman of the old school; there is | 


the vicar’s daughter, a round-faced, ingenuous, 
‘Wakefieldish’ looking young creature in a small, 
poke bonnet, who is turning a pitiful face on the 
wanderers; and, listening to the vicar’s mild words, 
but keeping a baleful eye on the three strangers the 
village beadle, in correct uniform, handles his wand 
of office, and indulges in a rather bullying and very 


British expression, complicated, let us hope, with a | 


touch of rough tenderness. Over the bridge go the 
big wains and their teams of stately, sturdy horses. 

“The ‘ Burdens’ are the three poor souls, who 
have tramped through the long summer day, and 
whom authority inclines to repudiate ere they be- 
come a permanent charge on the parish. 
tle burdens they are carrying are so mafiy, and so 
carefully insisted on that, with a mind set on im- 
pressionism, one might for a moment—only a mo- 
ment—lose sight of the moral import of the work. 
The wanderers have each their ‘silent tale of 
grief’ The woman (almost too young to be the 
mother of the party) is stonily hopeless. Her far- 
away eyes take nothing in; her hands are locked 
together on her lap; she has reached a partial 
oblivion of her sorrows. The children with their 
baskets and bundles would fain be on the march. 
One, the younger, has laid a little hand, unheeded, 
on her elder’s arm; the other, some way apart, 
stands looking over the bridge. But nothing 
moves the quiet figure. Perhaps the river is filling 
her ears, and whispering of an unbroken rest ; and 
she will seek it when the shadows have fallen. 
Perhaps it may all end as things end in ‘nice’ 
books, and the good parson will add these new 
burdens to his own family party. Why not? In 
fiction of this kind all is possible.” 


LEGENDS OF ABRAHAM. 


BRAHAM, the son of Terah, was a native of 
the country called Chaldea. The clear sky 
of that eastern land invited the people dwell- 

ing in it to the study of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
they not only worshiped these bodies, but also 
sought to foretell the fate of men from them. An 
ancient historian tells us that every Chaldean had 
a signet and staff bearing the sign of the planet or 
stars that were seen at his birth. Some have said 
that Ur, the city where Abraham was born, was a 
chief seat of sun-worship, and that its name means 
light or fire. We may safely say that Abraham’s 
early years were spent among sun-worshipers. 
Among the stories about him which are pre- 





served in certain ancient books are the following: 


Terah, the father of Abraham, was a maker and | 


dealer in idols, Being obliged to go from home 

one day, he left Abraham in charge. An old man 

came in and asked the price of one of the idols. 
“Old man,” said Abraham, “ how old art thou?” 


The lit- | 
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| « Threescore years,” answered the old man. 
“'Threescore years!” said Abraham; “and thou 

wouldst worship a thing that my father’s slaves 


made in a few hours ? 


Strange that a man of sixty 
should bow his gray head to a creature such as that.” 

The man, crimsoned with shame, turned away. 
And then came a grave-looking woman to bring 
an offering to the gods. 

“Give it to them thyself,” said Abraham ; “thou 
wilt see how greedily they will eat it.” 

She did so. 

Abraham then took a hammer and broke all the 
idols except the largest, in whose hands he placed 
the hammer. 
| When Terah returned, he asked, angrily, what 
profane wretch had dared thus to abuse the gods. 


“Why,” said Abraham, “during thine absence 
a woman brought yonder food to the gods, and 
The old god, en- 


| the youngér ones began to eat. 
raged at their boldness, took the hammer and 


| emeshed them.” 
| 


9) 


| “Dost thou mock thy aged father?” asked Terah. 
| “Do I not know that they can neither eat nor move?” 
| “And yet,” said Abraham, “thou worshipest 
them and wouldst have me worship them, too.” 

The story adds that Terah, in his rage, sent 
Abraham to be judged for his crime by the King. 

Nimrod asked Abraham: “ You will not adore 
the idols of your father? Then pray to fire.” 

Abraham—Why may I not pray to water, which 
will quench fire? 

Nimrod—Be it so. Pray to water. 

Abraham—But why not to the clouds, which hold 
the water? 

Nimrod—W ell, then, pray to the clouds. 

Abraham—Why not to the wind, which drives 
the clouds before it ? 

Nimrod—Then pray to the wind. _ 

Abraham— Be not angry, O King! I cannot 
pray to the fixe or the water or the clouds or the 
| wind, but to the Creator who made them. Him 
only will I worship. 

On another occasion, Abraham left a cave in 
which he had dwelt, and stood on the face of the 
desert. And when he saw the sun shining in all 
its glory, he was filled with wonder; and he 
thought: “Surely the sun is God, the Creator.” 
And he knelt down and worshiped the sun. But 
when evening came, the sun went down in the 
west, and Abraham said: “No, the Author of 
Creation cannot set.” Now the moon arose in the 
jeast and the stars looked out of the sky. Then 
{said Abraham: “This moon must indeed be God, 
|and all the stars are his host.” And, kneeling 
down, he adored the moon. But the moon set, 
ralso, and from the east appeared once more the 
sun’s bright face. Then said Abraham: “Verily, 
| these heavenly bodies are no gods; for they obey 
law. I will worship Him whose laws they obey.” 


| M.—, 
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HOW THE CHANGE CAME, 


T was a di lreary-looking room in which 


Mrs. Forster There was plenty of good 
furniture, and one or two nice pictures and 
ornaments were on the walls and mantelpiece ; but 


the room looked dull. Perhaps Mrs. Forster's face 


made it so. M: 


of betraying something of their inmate’s char- 
acter, and any stranger going into Mrs. Forster’s 
house would have said at once that she was not a 
cheerful or contented woman. And they would 
have been right 

She lived entirely 
been dead some years 


little sum to live upon, she hoarded it up and shut | 


alone, her husband having 


and though she had a nice 


st houses have the curious habit | 





down, and had it not been for the money 





| herself out from all friends. Once a fortnight she 
had a woman in to do any washing that might be 
required and to clean the house gegerally. But 
the poor woman who did this necessary work de 
clared that it was always a dismal day to her; for 
Mrs. Forster was so full of complaints about the 
unkindness of her neighbors and the badness of 


human nature in general, that she was quite cast 


Din php eee, Gach 


she 
earned, which was a consideration to her, she 
would never go again. 

One day, to the great surprise of all the neigh- 
bors, the postman knocked at Mrs. Forster’s door. 
They had all supposed she had no friends or rela- 
tives to write to her. But they were mistaken, 
Mrs. Forster turned the letter over once or twice 


ee 
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before she opened it, wondering from whom it | more pleasantly and seemed in better spirits and 
could be, but finally she broke the seal and read | the whole appearance of the house was changed. 
it. It came from her niece, Fanny Elliott, the} But Fanny did not know how much good she 
only relative she had living, who wrote to say she | had done, till one day her aunt said; 
had obtained work in the town where her aunt; “Ah child! in taking you in I have indeed en- 
lived, and wished to know if she could lodge with tertained an angel unawares! It was the best 
her. | half-hour’s work I ever did, writing that letter to 
“T should have to pay for my board and lodging | bid you come. I lived a lonely, selfish life before 
somewhere,” she wrote, “and would much rather | you were here; but from you I have learned a 


be with you than with strangers.” etter way—learned to think more about others 


“Humph!” said Mrs. Forster, “I daresay.|than about myself, and to understand that our 


Wants to do it cheap, no doubt. Let me see, | truest happiness comes from the service which 
Fanny must be near forty by this time ; a grumpy | makes those around us happy.” 


THREE NEW YEARS. 


old maid, I dare say. I won’t have her,” she con- 
cluded, as she folded up the letter and went on 
with her work. 


Jut by and by, when she sat down to read her = ; : 
. . Ww O bright eyes look from a frosted pane 


usual morning chapter (for Mrs, Forster was a | ‘ ; 
Out on a wonderful world of snow, 


very pious woman) she came upon a verse that | RR he Fail ‘ 
rather startled her: rere the rain-bow crystals are glistening 

“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” 

She did not often notice the chapters she read, 
but these words arrested her attention, coming so 
soon after the letter from her niece. She could 


high 
And diamonds are sparkling below. 
The year that is gone was a joyous thing, 
But it had grown old, you know, 
And the beautiful, bright New Year is come 


Wi i ) ‘aS res rj its “ifti Ys — 
not get the words out of her head. ith , } lea are-cong In. 1 drifting snow 


“T don’t suppose Fanny will turn out ah angel 
by any means, but I suppose I shall have to let | __ ‘ ; 
her come,” she said to herself at last, after some | Up at the radiant, star-lit sky 
hours’ thinking. But the evening had closed in| _, : : : 
and it was dark before she could finally make yp Tender and steadfast his natal star 
her mind to write. | 

Lighting a candle and getting ink and paper | Ty se Nit 
ready, she at last began her letter, It was no easy | ,.° t the fame that is almost here ; 
task for her; she was not accustomed to use her | 
pen, and she did not write very graciously. But | 


And the sleigh-bells merrily ring! 
* * * * * 





Two brown eyes gaze with a wrapt delight. 


Shines down on the New Year's night. 
| And the boy’s face glows with a world of pride 


The year that is gone was a weary thing, 
Oh! welcome the bright New Year! 
And the sleigh-bells merrily ring! 


she said her niece might come. 
* * * . * 


Accordingly, a few days after, a knock was heard | 


and a cheerful voice asked if Mrs. Forster was | the calm Gay aeguler Eye enn, 
Bathed in the smile of the glad New Year, 


Mrs. And the old man’s thoughts slowly wander back, 
rhrough the mist of a gathering tear, 


within. 
“You cannot be Fanny Elliott!’ said 
Forster, incredulously, as she looked at the trim 


: O’er the broke ’ r ths he bs 
figure and happy face of the woman on the door er the broken dream of that bright young boy ; 


To the child’s face pressed to the frosted pane, 


step. in é ‘ 
? rt 88 W ag 
“But I am, aunt—I feel sure you are my aunt Phe thankless world is a glorious thing 


—and I am so much obliged to you for letting me 





Viewed with those innocent eyes again. 
come to you.” | And the sleigh-bells merrily ring! 

Mrs. Forster hardly knew what to say, but she | The firelight falls on a still, dead face 
opened the door wider and Fanny came in. Smiling with peace in its tender gow: 

Mrs. Forster soon found that in admitting her! Oh! the New Year's gift was of pre “Tih ee! 


niece she had opened the door to the sunshine, For it spoke of the long ago 
g ago. 





‘not only earthly, but heavenly. Fanny did not! The stars gleam softly in heaven’s dome 
sts } f ’ 


| 
say much; her light shone and her aunt saw it | The snow lies crisp and sparkling and white, 
and wondered, feeling sure that her niece had} 4 nq yoices gayly with merriment sing 
| Out in the New Year’s night— 
She came and went about her daily work, and a And the cleint-bells merrity ring! 
aunt noticed that while everything was faithfully 3 ; ; 
and well done, she was never too tired to be a most | _- —— ees 


some secret source of joy she knew nothing about. 


L. R. B. 





bright companion in the house. Her happy man- Ir you would know, and not be known, live in a 


ner was catching, and Mrs. Forster soon spoke 


| 


city. —CoLTon. 
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THREE WISE WOMEN OF GOTHAM. 


By Emriy Reap anp Martran C. L. REEVEs. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tt’s i aking hands wi’ a chimney-sweep.”’ 
HE door opened again ; Annis half lifted her- 
self from her easv-chair, into which she had 
sunk How must she greet the girl? 


She had 
catch the s 
Lee, keenly obs« 
to beat 
feat, followed 
that led uy 
was to see Annis; 


, nervously straining her ear to 
of approaching footsteps: while 
vant, and noting the landmarks 
a retreat without confusion in case of de- 

guide through the devious ways 
he servants’ hall. Eager as she 
impatient as she felt; wonder- 
ing as she 


tessellated floors, the gilded corridors, she showed 


ght, at the quaint-carven stairs, the 


no more ressibility than would an Indian 


The moment P 


ne threw the door open to her, 


it was evident she took the affair into her own 
deft little br unds. How must she greet the 
young lady 

She soly juestion by a nod of recognition, 


or perhaps comprehension of the situation: an 


walked stra t to the window. She stood the re, 
looking « uint little figure, half child, half 
woman ilgarizing touch of Sunday finery 
missing to-d 

She was evidently waiting while the maid ad- 


justed the in the other windows, and gave 


to the room last touches of comfort, really of 


curiosity. |] id not try Lee’s nerves as they 
did Annis was flushing and trembling with 
eagerness t left alone with this newly-claiming 


sister; yet lread of appearing eager, dared 


not say a hasten Pauline’s movements. 


What wa ture to 


ther,—a quiet waiting she had 


the one, was only a little 
waiting t 
learned f: or from the caprices of an in- 
valid mother 

“ Does iselle need anything of more ?” 
asked Pau 
failed to offer further excuses for lingering. 

“ Nothing more, thanks,” said Annis, shortly. 

“Then I 


has need 


e, when even her quick French wit 


go to madame. If mademoiselle 
she must give two pulls at the 
' 


bell-rope: then I will understand that it is I alone 


am need for madame, mademoiselle need 


not fear I re was enough to keep her occu- 
pied.” 

“Tf my wants me, you must call me,” an- 
swered Ant th hauteur. 

It was intolerable that Pauline should suspect 
her of a lestine conference with a girl in 
Lee’s stat What could she suspect? Besides, 


she felt 1 Iness of keeping her own sister 


tance, for the miserable fear of 


But if she 


standing 
Pauline’s 


ceived Lex 


sharp eyes. had re- 


longed to do, what a bit of gossip 
' 
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Aunt Barron’s 
dinner toilet. 

Wliatever Lee felt, Pauline 
What the absurd hat could not hide, the girl’s per 
sistent turning of the proverbially cold shoulder 


never discovered 


on her, made it impossible for the shrewd French 
girl to obtain a hint of. 

Even when the door was shut, and the two girls 
were alone, Lee did not turn. Strange to say, of 
With he 
knowledge of etiquette and society, she was at a 
ive a sister. When 
she spoke at last, it was in a voice soft and shy as 


the two Annis was the more confused. 


utter loss when called on to rece 


a bird’s: 


“ Lee,—is not that your name ?” 

“ Lenora, if you want to be fine,” Lee answered, 
turning abruptly. “I always thought it would suit 
you, rather than me, until to-day But after all, 


there’s nothing fine about you—’less it is the place 
they’ve put you in.” 


“The setting of a paste diamond?” said Annis 


bitterly. That other simile of the silk purse was 

in her mind, but would not put itself into words 
Perhaps Lee would have understood the other 

better. At 


this, but had gone on: 


least she was paying no attention to 


“The name don’t suit me, though. What’s in 
constant use, is sure to wear away: and the chil- 
dren, no more than mother, could abide the finery. 


I’m just Lee at home: nothing more nor less.” 
“T think it prettier and 1 


then, with 


home-like,” Annis 


said, gently ; Oh Lee, why 
did 


could have worked and helped, as you have done 
Why did she sell me?” 


I 


our mother sell me away from you all? I 


“For the good of the rest of us,” Lee explained, 
without compunction. “There was no reason why 
five of us should starve, if by pampering one, she 
could feed the rest. They must eat, you know; 
and ”—with a heavy sigh—“ only them that knows 


children, knows what a power they can eat, they 
can.” 

“Only it isa little hard on one, to be sold to feed 
the rest ”"—with a decided desire to emphasize the 
“sold,” and also to use it when she could. 


hard. I'd like to 


But I can’t see why you complain 


word 


“Of course it’s know what 
isn’t hard 


The best seems to have fallen to your lot. I dare 


say you never felt cold or hunger: and I’ve often 
and often cried myself to sleep, having no better 


fare than salt tears. But what’s the use of talk- 


ing? I’d not blame my own mother, if I were 
you.” 

“But she could have given me up to Aunt and 
Uncle Barron, but not sold utterly,” began 
Annis. 

“That was just it. If they took you, it must be 


nothing to do with 


and if 


Mother should have 


| theirs 


entirely. 
You were to be 
broke the 


you. alone: 


mother bargain, even by a_hair’s- 


Lemme IRR CNEs 
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sist 
not 


one 


she 
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breadth, you were to be sent back, with all your | 
dainty ways, for her to take care of. You may 
understand what that meant: a fine lady in a hut, 
a queen in the kitchen! Everybody knows it’s 
only in the babies’ rhymes, they’re there: and | 


even then, it’s just for pampering up themselves.’ 


This reference to the royal dame who ate the 
bread and honey; King Arthur's consort, with her 
bag-pudding ; and the Queen of Hearts who made 
the tarts—with all of whom Lee, through the 
babies at home, was on familiar terms, 
She flushed painfully at Lee’s | 


was quite 
lost upon Annis. 
contempt for the situation. 
“Then why have you thought of me again? I) 
am no better than either, now. What more have! 
I in common with you all, than I had years 
ago?” 
“ Not much, indeed. But the question is differ- | 
ent now. 
out for bread: but poor mother sick, and oh so | 


It isn’t a parcel of hungry babies crying | 
tired, crying out for you. They say .he mother’s 
heart never hardens to her children: and I’m sure 
of it now, ever since I’ve seen mother pining for 
the sight of you. I know”—Lee said, coolly- 
“as far as the bargain goes, you have done all, in 
feeding us as babies. But there’s another way of | 
looking at it, if you have a mind to: and that’s 
mother’s way. You see, she’s a lot of us to leave, 
and nothing more. And she turns to you, and 


says,—poor mother,—Blood’s thicker than water. 


Here’s one of my children has enough and t 
spare, and here’s the others without anything. 
Then here is me longing for a sight of her face. | 
Why can’t this girl of mine come back to me, be 
kind to her brothers and sisters, and help me 
through the last hard days ?” 

Annis, sinking back in her chair, put her hand 
across her eyes: she was trying to see Mrs. Barron 
blandly sitting in her carriage in the dusty road 
before the old stone cottage, waiting for Annis to| 
come out to her from the low, grimy doorway. 

“Of course—” Lee added, in the pause—“ that 
it’s not all so simple, that’s plain enough to you 
But with poor mother, it’s different. She 


and me. 
can’t see any way but the way she wants to see. 


You've helped the family out of a stress once: 


why not again? You're the fairy god-mother 
folks read of in the books, able to help when the 
At least that’s mother’s thinking.” 
No: it was quite useless: the kindly vision 
Aunt Barron would not 


trouble comes. 


would not shape itself. 
lend herself to any such picture as that, Annis | 
saw, wringing her hands together helplessly. 
“Tt’s awful pretty, Nan.” 
Annis let her hands fall, and looked up at her | 
sister, half beseechingly. This girl, who could | 
not even put her hat on straight, would she be the 


one to teach Annis the path of right-doing? 
But the child was a child still: for the moment 
She had turned 





she had forgotten graver issues. 


| burn. 


away from the window, and, still standing, looked 
for the first time observantly at the room. The 
room Annis called her own, and delighted in 
adorning, cramming it with all the dainty noth- 
ings which make up the present idea of decoras 
won 

There has never yet been a girl made, who had 
not a liking for pretty things according to her 
lights: not one, I believe, born color-blind. Lee’s 
dark eves widened; and she drew a long, wonder- 
ing breath. 

“It’s awful pretty, Nan,” she said heartily. “I 


| ‘ . . . 
| don’t wonder you hate to leave it. And it’s differ- 


ent at home, there’s no doubt of that. It’s hard, 
and uncomfortable, and hot, and cold, and—just 


I don't 


mind it much: for you see I have never known 


horrid. At least it will be so to you. 


better. Mother frets over it, poor mother.” 

That refrain of Lee’s—“ poor mother ”—had an 
unnatural ring, to Annis’s ear. It was never 
“dear mother”: but always, in a tone of help- 
lessness and pity, as to an unfortunate child, “poor 
mother.” 
herself ; 


give it. 


Annis winced: she did not like pity 
it seemed to her an impertinence to 


“Why do you always say poor mother, Lee ?” 
she asked, somewhat sharply. “It does not come 
very well from a girl like you.” 

Lee looked surprised, a little abashed, and then 
broke into a short laugh. “I say it maybe be- 
cause it suits her. You'll say it yourself, before 
you have been with us long.” 

Annis shrank, almost as if Lee had struck her. 
“Lee,” she said tremulously, for she had no wish 
to hurt her in return; no vulgar impulse of tit- 
for-tat : 


going home with you. 


“You speak as if it were a fixed fact, my 
But there are two sides to 
the question, and it would not be fair in me not to 
say so. I ewe much to Unche and Aunt Barron, 
more than t» my mother, who—who sold me to 
them. They have taken care of me all these 
years—” stretching out both hands, as if to give 
an idea of the wide-reaching time—* And such 
good care—so much love and kindness, all I can 
ever do cannot repay them. And now, when they 
are old and need me, when all they have lavished 
on me I can in some way show the fruits of, you 
come and say I must leave them. I suppose you 
think I am of no use to them,” Annis went on, 


Daa , . . 
| with a certain quiet heat, that gave no fear of a 


Uncle Barron likes 
me to ride with him; and I do not think he would 


“But indeed I am. 


half enjoy his nap after dinner, if I did not sing 
And Aunt 


her in a hundred little ways. 


to him. sarron looks to me to help 
I always write her 
invitations, and answer them too,” she went on, 
clearly marking every fact upon her slim white 
fingers. “I drive with her every day, and straighten 
out her knitting when she gets it into a tangle. | 
entertain her company when she wishes me to, and 
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—oh, I do ah 
of now,” she 
how paltry | 
when she sur 
do, after all, bu 
the diflerenc« 
ately. 
There was 
as she listened 
formed. To 
and blow the 
to make bre 
next to nothi 
hundred thir 
cient work 
could have ur 
visitors, and 
their lives 
should “ dine 
the great Jer , 
They wer 
the two sister 
as a flower, f 
muslin and 
her unwont 
anything f 
infancy, An 
conventiona 
height of | 
straight lin 
she could 
would thin 
ciated wit! 
to run cou 
little bold, 
No such 
If life had 
given her a 
up body ar 
and illumi 
certain for 
figure, evel 
swift gestic 
“T think 
seemed to A 
you do for 
poor moth I 
pestering 
like s0 mu 
rough way 
sometimes 
streets in 
brush away 
was only 
the main, | 
the family t 
wandered 


went away 


seemed so full of 


fancies; and the 
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1 things a day, I cannot think 
in the distress of finding 

to her aunt really were, 
,up. ~ It is 


ve are to people, that makes 


not what we 
ed out hastily and desper 
look in Lee’s young face, 


ll pe! 
in the cruel cold mornin 


ittalogue of duties we 


it from the mere spark, 
netimes out of nothing, o1 
lress the children, and do th« 
Mrs. Barron thought suffi 
rps of servants these, Lee 


dd. But to sing and talk t 


ce did people really spend 
pursuits? It was as if one 
es, and dress in fringes,” as 
it. 
ng together in the window 
rangely unlike. Annis lovely 
lainty, faultless in her crisp 
yvands; her cheeks flushed by 
bation. To have to decide 
yas so new to her. From het 
en brought up in a certain 
to overstep which wa the 
To be driven into on 
. regardless of consequences 


Aunt Barr 


Barron, or those she 


tand: for what 


real importance to her; and 
Mrs. Grundy was—well, was a 
ar 
msequences trammeled Lex 
hardly with her, it had at least 
lirect earnestness, that lighted 
that glowed in the dark eyes 
mall pale face, and gave a 
littl 


brown hands which moved in 


dignity to the shabby 


vith her rapid speech 
was saying, after a pause t 
that is all 


at 


frightfully long—* i 
irron, she can well spare you to 

just this, Nan I’d not come 
1 ask you to leave all this you 


for a day of our hard life and 


vr a whim of mother’s. I’ve 


t, when you drove through the 


iage, it was hard that I had to 
t your wheels made. But that 
was tired and hard-put to. In 
id that there was one lady in 
away far back. But I’ve 
road. Yesterday, after you 
en hardly tried, poor mother 
foolish 


well, it’s but a fact 


baby was teething and cross. 


HOME 
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Then the doctor came, and his visits until then 


He had a way of | 


in heart: not that he said much ; but what he did 


were a comfort, itting a body 
was hearty. He is a young man, not much in 
practice, and so he has all the m time to give 
Yesterday he i to me: ‘ You 


strong, and 


to poor mother. 
need looking after. You’re n 


much before you. Haven't you a sister 
And if I had ?—says L 


there 1 
older than yourself ?” 
ll soon be 
they'll not 
come, I said: telling. He 
had a stern look in his ey rhen tell them 


I wi t say how long 


‘Send for them,’ he says f they 
eded, Then I 


they'll not mind 


laughed; maybe 


their mother is dying. 
she will live; but you must n the responsi- 


bility. She'll go off sudden! hose were his 


words,” 

Oh, how could you hear them cried out 
Annis, to whom death w r, because as 
yet not a reality. We look at the other world 
with very different eyes, wh e we love has 
enterod the great portal 


“ How 1? Why 


has to be done, you do.” Lee 


What 


itting a great, 


could I t had to. 


everlasting truth into foolisl e words. 
I don’t see how you should have 
died !” cried untried Annis 

‘No, you wouldn’t. You would have done just 
as I did. Waited on poor moth scolded the 
children and—did the | 
And the best I could, 


with a feeble 


ild under the 
rcumstances. is just to 
come and borrow you e sa 

“Poor mother 
my saying it—I don’t mean anything, 
Whether she has somethiug on her 
I can’t say. 


ultempt at mirth don’t mind 


Is ju t daft 
to see you. 

mind or not—something t isk you 
Sometimes I am sure she has, she cries so bitterly 
Then again, 


it. But it’s all 


at the fear of never speaking t 


I think it’s just nature 
dark, what she wants, or w! 
‘J—I did not think she was dying 


thinks.” 
Why, she 


was sitting up, and seem¢ ind interested,” 


aid Annis, gathering confidence with words. 

“ But she’s not always so; and she has fainting- 
spells. She had one after y ft. Depend upon 
it, the doctor knows more than you or me. He 


has seen plenty die, and I’ve only seen father and 
the two boys.” 

Hard as Lee’s words sounded, her heart was not 
there were hot tears in her eyes as she spoke 
Annis looked at her: poor Lec 
younger sister, had so much more experience. 

“Oh, what shall I do! what shall I do!” 
‘I know you are right 


who, though a 


cried 
Annis, in perplexity. 
that I 
say, is dying, and wants m« But I don’t 


ther, who, you 
know 
how, I don’t know how! I don’t know whether to 
ask Aunt Barron, or to go to my uncle. Which 
would you do, if you were in my place?” 


ought to go to my own m 


she 


asked, eager for advice. 








wa 


gay 








Lee could not help the smile looking out of her 
An- 


she was 


eyes; though her mouth was grave enough. 
nis asking her advice was funny. But 
used to giving what she could, no matter how 
small was her store: and Annis was welcome to 
what she asked for, even if in the end she did not 
use it. 

“Men may be harder in what they say, but they 
don’t take so long to say it. You tell them, and 
then they have their say, and that’s the end of it 
At least that was the difference I always found 
between father and mother. If there was any- | 
thing to tell, any trouble with the boys or any- 
thing wrong in the house, I’d always go to father. 
He might come down hard as a sledge-hammer ; 
but Whereas poor | 
mother would talk it thread-bare, and turn it over, 
and upside down, and inside out, until to be deaf | 
the blessed thing in life. Poor 
mother, she didn’t mean to: but all the same, it 
was hard to bear. I’d go to your uncle: I’d 
go at once. He may be hard, but he can’t eat you 


then there was an end of it. 


seemed most 


and 


and if he’s as good as folks say he is, he'll see the | 
rights of it. Mind you put it, that you onJy mean 
to stay a little while, just as long as mother needs 
We are not that to 
keep you.” 

“You do not want a drone in your hive,” said 


you. unkind, we will want 


Annis, with a smile 

“Tt 
laugh. 
and I’m fine for looking after her. 


isn’t that,” Lee answered with a broader 


“You can’t be more helpless than baby, 
Sut it is you, 


and your pretty ways and manners, I am thinking 


of. You'd never be comfortable with us, but for a 
little time.” 
“ Yes—” said Annis suddenly, as if her thoughts 


had not followed Lee, but were on the same dreary 
road of how best to make her unfortunate petition. 
“Yes, I think I would rather tell my uncle. He | 
has always been kind to me; and I never knew 
him yet to refuse a request of mine. Only—if you | 
don’t mind it, will you go with me?” 
“To be sure I will,” said Lee cheerfully and 
courageously, “ Two are better than one, any day: 
and the sight of me may make you brave. You 
don’t to anything, though ®” she 
asked, on second thoughts seeing the disadvantages 


want me Say 


of the position. 


“ No, oh no, of course not. It will only make it 


less awkward, and perhaps explain to Uncle Barron 
why I wish to go—ho—” 

“But it isn’t going home,” Lee said kindly. 
“T’d not try to think it’s anything to frighten you. 
It'll be so much to poor mother: and though we 
have other kinfolks by the score, we can never 
have but one father and mother, come what may.” | 


“Come with me, please,” said Annis. 
This younger sister was to Annis as the earth 


| 


was to Antewus in his overthrow: contact with her 
gave fresh strength. 
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Together the two girls left the room. Annis 
knew her uncle would be looking for her in the 
library, since she had promised to copy some old 
papers for him. But she was stopped by Pauline, 
with a message from her aunt. 

“But Iam going to Uncle Barron, who is ex- 
pecting me,” said Annis, halting in her perplexity. 

“ Madame said she would not detain mademoi- 
moment. the knitting, 


selle a Only some trifle, 


no doubt.” 
be 


which 


If the knitting, she would 


It was hard to say 


Annis sighed. 


detained some time. 
was the more trying: the knitting, or her aunt, 
when both were in asnarl. And what was she to 
do with Lee, until she was liberated ? 

“ Madame will be glad to see the young girl,” 
added Pauline, with only a second of hesitation. 

“Does she know she is here?’ asked Annis, in 
surprise. 

“Ah, madame knows everything! Paul- 
“She asked me at once, Who 


” 


said 
ine, with a shrug 
is the young girl who is now in Miss Annis’s room? 
? To 
deny, was to be detected in a falsehood: to ac- 
knowledge, 


“Certainly 


I was in despair: but what could I say 


was to offend mademoiselle.” 


not said Annis, just a 


haughtily, sweeping by her. “Come, Lee. 
won't mind it ?” 

“Mind it? mind what? seeing your aunt? Why 
should | ?” 


The Sunday hat, with its bit of unwonted finery; 


might have made the child somewhat self-con- 
scious: but in her every-day garb, it never oc- 
curred to her that she would be criticised. Annis 


| might steal a troubled sidelong glance at the faded 


dress and the rough masses of dark auburn hair 
tied together at the back of the neck by a mere 
bit of but She 
looked about her with cool, observant glances, as 


string: Lee was unembarrassed. 
she was led into Mrs. Barron’’ own especial morn- 
ing-room, where its mistress was usually to be 
found at this hour on her sofa, surrounded by her 
meaning novels—and work—meaning play, 


Mrs. Barron scarcely looked up from the letter 
she was writing, when the two girls entered: but 
with a nod that might be meant for one, or take 
in a dozen, she went on with her task. 

Annis felt awkward and embarrassed. 
the assurance of having been duly and properly 


Lee, in 


invited, was neither: but stood watching, indeed 
admiring the handsome face and stately figure that 
scarcely leaned over her davenport as she wrote. 
Most deliberately the pen scratched over the 
paper, in a way that made Annis, already pain- 
fully high-strung, quiver as if hurt by it. But 
Lee’s nerves, being of different texture, bore the 


| stress put on them, and she amused herself by 


looking around her. 


gotten Mrs. Barron and her screechy pen, in her 


Indeed, she had quite for.’ 
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interest in some of 
walls of the room 
of her position, by that lady’s full-toned and well- 
measured voict 

“ Pardon me for di 


She was recalled to the reality 


taining you,” she said, as she 


folded the broad note-paper in half. “ But the 
note is important, and you, dear Annis, forgot 
your usual help. What, both standing! That 


is intolerable 
The peculiarit f 


Pray take a seat.” 
Mrs. Barron’s morning-room 
was that, thou 
which she always sat 
of the kind t 
recollection of 
were neither easy s 
the occupant ved ever to forget himself. 
For Lee, most of restful 


the neighboring chairs were 
ight to a vivid imagination a 
They 
vats, nor of the kind to make 


stool of repentance. 


whose few 
were spent 01 unluxurious wooden settee, and 
who knew nothing of the chairs Sydney Smith 
recommends, where each bone and joint receives 


a properly allotted comfort from a well-adjusted 
cushion, this pretty 
wood and satin had no edge nor point, as it had 
for Annis 


“ Annis, d 


indescribable torment of gilt 


ul have not introduced me to 


your protég You know, my child, I am always 
charities.” 
plessly to Lee! who look« d is 


d as if she had not heard her 


interested it 
Annis glar 
calm and u 


hostess. Inde: Annis hoped she did not unders 


stand. 
“T thought, perhaps, that Pauline had told 
you—” 


“Told n 


messace | 


Yes: but not her 


have a sick mother, have 


had a visitor. 
You 
you not?” Mrs. Barron continued, turning round 
on her ow: I rtable and roomy sofa, to where 


Lee sat c sedly. “ Now, you must be very 


frank, and tell me what I can do for her. Sick 
people’s appetites are capricious ; and doctors aré 
not judici: rdering nourishment. What is 


it your mot 
“ If you 


mother craves 


raves ; soups or jellies ?” 

ld really like to know what poor 
ifter most,” replied Lee com- 
the doctor has ordered for 


of 


posedly— ind what 


her, it is just the sight, for a little time, her 

eldest daughte: 
So it was 
Annis, W 

breaking of 


held her 


1e bomb exploded. 
ul wished for a quiet, considerate 
ws, grew pale with fright, and 
until she heard her aunt speak : 


when it cam wk again with a great sob,—cer- 
tainly not of relief 

“Her d Dear me, is she separated 
from her daughter? Oh, I remember,—” forget- 


ting it was | plan to ignore any knowledge at 
all,—“ Ons family went to New York in 
the millinery business, I believe. 
a bad step, at the 
“It is not Liz; she can come at any time,” Lee 


I feared it was 


time.” 
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the pictures that adorned the | 


| Not for long, maybe, but for a 


there was one luxurious sofa upon | 


| 
moments 
> 











“It’s Nan 
that poor mother is hankering after 


thinks the sight of her would do 


said coolly. Annis, you call her 
The doctor 

mother good, 
Won't you 


1 answer ?” asked 


Lime 
listen to me one moment, before yo 
Lee, holding up her hand, as if to secure silence. 


and | he ought to 


“The doctor tells me, uppose 
know, for I’m told he’s awful clever,—at any rate, 
he says mother is dying. How long she may live, 


And what she wants, is to 


the last.” 


of 
see Annis, to have her with her at 
“You hardly know what you : 


none us Can £uess, 


re saying,” Mrs, 


Barron not without agitation, which 


showed itself by her making hasty marks with her 


a bit of paper before 


replied, 


pen upon he r, while Lee 


| made her appeal. 


“You speak of Annis and your mother. I 


might well refuse to listen: but instead, I prefer 
to deal plainly. I acknowledge Annis is not my 


niece, but only a distant cousin of my husband’s. I 


also acknowledge that we took her, when a baby, 
to bring her up as our own child, and,—pray mark 
the words,—our heiress. Your mother not only 


pledged her word, but signed a paper—which I 


myself dictated, for I would have no lawyer's 


shuffling with words—that she would never, by 


word or sign, claim her child. Relying on her 
honesty—and paying a sufficient sum of money—we 
have always looked on Annis as our own child. 
You are young and inexperienced: but for that 
very reason, you ought to be all the more honest. 


And I ask you, after having used my—our money, 


and given up her child thes een years, if your 


mother has any claim on her 


Mrs Barron leaned iorw urd, and looked in- 
tently at Lee, as she spoke, making no appeal to 
Annis. 

Lee never flinched. She must have thought 
out the whole matter: for Mrs. Barron’s argument 
did not flurry her in the least 

“No, mother has no claim whatever,” she 
acknowledged, in her fresh, strong voice. “ Hav- 
ing given her up to you, she has nothing to say, 


if—you withhold her,” came more slowly. 
“And I do withhold her,” Mrs. Barron said, 
with decision. 


“But that is as it stands between mother and 


you. With Nan—I beg pardon—Annis, it’s 
a different matter. She never acknowledged your 
right to buy her,—she had nothing to do with it. 


and I don’t mean to 
say it’s easy for her to say what is right and wrong. 
But it stands this way: she’s like one who owes 


With her, it stands this was 


two debts; and she is to judge which is the 
heaviest. You have reared and cared for her; 
and I am not one to say you have not lifted her 
out of a deal of trial and trouble. For that, she 
holds you in honor. But do you think she owes 
no debt to her mother Her mother who is 
dying, and whose death may be the harder, 

















because of the sick longing she has to see ber | 


»”? 


eldest-born ? 

“But she gave up all that, the day she signed 
the paper,” Mrs. Barron said, having no other 
argument. 

“ She gave it up; but not—not Annis. No mat- 
ter how you fixed it between you, she’s got her 
mother—and she, the doctor says, is dying.” 

“Oh, the doctors say !” exclaimed Mrs. Barron, 
with infinite contempt for the whole faculty. 

After that, there was a silence. Poor Lee 
scarcely knew how to deal with this aunt of 
Annis’s, so different from any one she had ever 
seen before. Annis felt that she must speak. 

“Tt is only for a little time, dear aunt. You 
will scarcely miss me before I am here again.” 

Perhaps in the moment’s pause, which seemed 
far longer, Annis took heart of grace. A silence 
can bear various interpretations. 

But the hard woman of the world was gathering 
strength for the combat. 

“After all we have done for you, Annis, it is 
surely hard—nay more, actually dishonest, that 
when we have done everything, in educating you ; 
giving you every advantage, as well as accomplish- 
ment; introducing you into society as our niece, 
giving society to understand you are our heiress; 
and taking the whole responsibility of you: it 
surely is hard on us to lose you, and have people 
chattering of us. Your uncle will never permit it. 
Why! does the woman who claims you, think that 
we have educated you to wash her clothes or 
dishes? I cannot imagine what she thinks.” 

“She just thinks—’ came Lee’s clear high 
tones: “that you'll be that generous as to spare 
your treasure for a little while, to make her death- 
bed a bit easier. Maybe she has wronged Nan— 
but she didn’t mean to; she thought chiefly of her 
profit. And if you'll lend us your ewe-lamb, we 
will bring her back safely,” she added, simply. 

“What nonsense you are talking! It is of a 
girl, not of lambs, we are speaking—” said Mrs. 
Barron, with temper. “Here you ask Annis, 
brought up in the lap of luxury, to go to your 
miserable hut,—you need not interrupt me, I know 
perfectly well what I am talking of. Why, you 
have not a bed she will not ache to lie down on. 
And everything she has learned, entirely thrown 
away !” 

“She'll not forget all in a little time,” Lee said, 
not without a falter in her voice, when she re- 
membered by what she was to gauge Annis’s 
stay. 

“A little while! If she leaves here, it will be 
for always. She shall not come back and forth. 
And, Annis, you will not expect Dallas to like 


such arrangements. Dallas, who is proud to a 
fault.” 

“T do not know why Mr. Armstrong should 
object,” began Annis, flushing hotly. | 
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“Mr. Armstrong. Exactly. Hereafter, it will 


be Mr. Armstrong to you, and nothing more. Oh, 


I might have known it! I might have known 
how it would turn out! But you were so pretty: 
and both your uncle and I longed so for a child! 
How could we think so harmless a baby would 
prove a—a serpent, and your mother a common 
cheat? If she were poor, she could at least be 
honest,” 

Mrs. Barron had lost all her airy self-command, 
and her voice was growing shrill and nervous. 
Annis was frightened: all the more, because the 
color had risen violently in Lee’s usually pale 
face, and there was menace in her eyes. 

“Oh, don’t listen, don’t listen!’ Annis called 
out appealingly to Lee. “She does not mean it. 
Can you not see she cares for me, and cannot bear 
to give me up? Oh Aunt Barron, let me speak !” 

The familiar voice, the soft cadence of entreaty 
in it, hardened rather than touched the old woman’ 
It was absurd in Annis; so extremely foolish. She 
who had been brought up in “the lap of luxury,” 
as Mrs. Barron loved to repeat, to think she could 
possibly live the life of the girl who sat opposite 
her. As to the mother’s dying, it was a made-up 
thing between this girl and the doctor. She was 


jealous of Annis’s advantages; people in her sta- 


tion were very much inclined to be jealous of each 
other. Mrs. Barron had heard Mr. Strong, the 
rector, Say SO a dozen times. 

“ Ring the bell for your uncle,” she exclaimed 
authoritatively. “He has at least a claim to be 
heard. Neither you nor | have any right to de- 
cide unless he approves. Ring the bell, please.” 

The request, or order, was to Lee, who sat near 
the bell-rope, and who, though seeing it plainly 


| before her, had not an idea of its use. It was 


Annis who had to step forward, and give the tug 
to the embroidered strip yclept rope: a tug that 
had the effect of directly bringing a liveried ser- 
vant, obedient to the summons. 

“Thomas, tell Mr. Barron I wish to see him 
immediately. At once; without delay.” 

There fell the most profound silence within 
the room. Outside, the approach of the master 


if the house could presently be heard, along 
the hall. On, on came the careless step: the 
three were too intent in listening, to lose the 
faintest sound. 

‘You have sent for me, Margaret,” he said, 
quite ignoring the younger folk. “What is it? 
Too many guests for the room at table? or some 
mistake with the butcher? Such things will hap- 
pen; you give trifles too much space for discom- 
fort. What will it all be, a hundred years from 
now, eh?’ And old Mr. Barron chuckled, and 
rubbed his hands over the conceit: which, as he 
used it a dozen times a day, did not surprise his 
wife by its uniqueness. 

“It is nothing about dinner—though I have 
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been anno 
that, I hav: ’ . 
foolish proj 


fish. But it is not for 


It is just Annis, with a 


the 
uu 


head. I told you yesterday, 


I knew there was something in the air; the child 
eat next to Dallas noticed it, and said 
the drive was too long for her.” 

“Qh, Dalla said Mr. Barron, with amuse- 


ght, my chick, keep him anx 
yuu get ill. I 
I did 


ment. “‘I 
ious, it wil good : but don’t y« 


have somet tell you—but dear me ! 


not see ther some one else.” 


And Mr. | 
a petticoat 


always courteous, especially to 


nself up respectfully 


“Yes, else,” said Mrs. Barron, with 
irritation () irse you cannot té ll who it is 
She is on Barnes, come with the oddest 
request. § unts Annis to go home with 
her.” 


No 


like giving 


The hus 


one was read 


over all was appalling 
It seemed 
Yet it was im 


reak it. 
up an adva speak first, 
possible to sit forever. 


Perhaps it was ause Mr. Barron was not sit 


ting, but st the centre of attraction, that 
he broke th t 

“One of Barnes? I thought it was a well 
understood t none of the breed should 
darken th« 

His wor bound to have the effect of 
wounding tw the four present: though Mrs 


Barron br , and looked pleased with the 
expression 

“ Yes, so 
haps ther a SI 
well not 


ght. 


ulow of excuse, and it is just as 


But it seems—well, per- 


harsh,” said Mrs. Barron, with 


more desi! uffable, since she had one of the 


sterner sex fa back on “It seems—” she 
said, turning her ud, and making a little grim- 
ace toward Annis, as if that small act made the 
poor child iveniently deaf—“It seems her 


mother i nd has a foolish fancy—if indeed 


she really taking the sudden precaution 
not to be too 
how the sight of any 


of anything—“ and if she were, 
one, especially one who is a 
ild help her— 

Mr 


stranger to her 


“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Barron with 


irritation “ What is the plain unvarnished fact ” 
Perhaps yas something in the quaint, un- 


compromis figure, perched so composedly 
on Mrs. Bar: 
turn to Lee 
“Your n 
“Tf you 1 
morrow, 


toy of a chair, that led him to 


ther sent you?” he asked abruptly. 
she told me to come to-day or t0r 
did 


time, and wishes and prays for her 


not. If you mean to ask if 
she frets all t 
daughter, I am 
boldly. 

“ That is rigl 
mother’s honor depends upon it. 
y claim on Annis: 


nt twenty times a day,” said Lee 


Your 


She is pledged 


it; keep to the direct truth 


not to make an and if, in her, 
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sickness and weakness, she expresses a wish, it 


cannot be called a claim. She might wish for the 
delicacies of a sybarite: but she would not expect 
them.” 

It was for Lee, naturally in the dark, to keep 


silent: as for Annis, her vivid recollection of her 


mother’s surroundings made the suggestion of the 
sentimental needs of a sybarite repulsive to her 
It was with a decided rising of the blood to her 
cheeks, and an unusual ring of defiance in her 


voice, that she said : 


“It was not altogether an unreasonable wish, 
Uncle Barron, in a mother, ill and a quaver in 
her young voice—‘ dying, to wish to have her 


daughter: nor for the daughter to wish to be with 


her mother. In the whole world, there is, by the 


good God's decree, but on to each one of 


us 

“Oh Annis !’—broke almost like a groan from 
Mrs. Barron’s lips 

She had forgotten her own mother; she had 


be- 


mother and 


never had a child; and she ht the bond 


tween Annis and herself was that of 


daughter. 


“You are hard on your aunt, Annis,” said Mr. 
Barron, not without coldne 
The girl looked frightened I didn’t mean to 


be,” she said, turning from the one to the other, 
Aunt 
But oh, Uncle Bar- 


with a quick movement Barron must 


know how much I love her 
ron, can’t you see! J never knew I had a mother.” 


Mr. Barron crossed, while she was speaking, to 
of the 


Kept under lock 


the tall mahogany secretary in the end 


room, where, as Annis knew, h« 
and key various papers and musty parchments re- 
lating to the family. It was no n 
Merely a f 
i 


paper, which he opened, and | 


isty paper which 
he drew forth now. led sheet of note- 
uid before Annis. 

In a few simple words, scrawled in an unedu- 
Annis read that Anne 


her daughter Anne, 


cated, hardly legible hand, 
Barnes gave up all right over 
known as Annis Barron; and 


hereafter to be 


disclose the relation- 


would never claim her nor 
ship. This was signed in the same scrawl: “ Anne 
Barnes.” And then there was a line or two in Mr 
Barron’s familiar hand, stating that he had paid 
over to the mother of the child 

Annis put the paper from her, hastily. 

my Barron. You mean 
that I have no mother since then—that I 
You cannot doubt that I would far, far 
rather belong to you, who have loved me and 
cared for me all these fourteen years, than to my 
mother who gave me up. But I do feel that it was 
for my own sake—to keep me from suffering, that 


understand you, Unclk 
belong 


to vou. 


she did give me up; and I am sure she suffered—” 

“She did not shed one tear !” cried Mrs. Barron 
triumphantly. “She did not speak to you, nor 
kiss you; but after all was settled, put you in my 


arms without a word, and then passed out upon the 
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terrace, without looking back, as if she had left 
nothing behind that she cared to see again.” 

Annis had no answer to this. She did not know, 
nor did Mrs. Barron, how the mother could not 
trust herself to speak nor look farewell to her lit- 
tle one; and had hurried off, because she dared 
not linger, though her heart was almost breaking 
in the parting. 

For a moment Annis was tempted silently to 


yield, and to give up her mother, even as she had | 


herself been given up. Sut her glance fell on 
Lee’s motionless, expectant figure. 
“ But she wants me now,” she said simply. 


“ Listen, Annis,’ Mr. Barron interrupted. “I 


have no doubt she wants you. I will not qnestion | 


her motive, whether it spring from that affection 
which led her to give you up: or from the idea 
that, as you are grown to womanhood, and my 
wife and I sinking down toward the grave, it 


would be as well to be on terms with the heiress | 


of Barron Hope. My dear, though this world of 


: , ; riley 
ours is very far from being paradise, there is a| 
certain likeness which is recognizable. At least, 


here as there, there is a great gulf fixed, which 
those who would, cannot cross. Dives was never 
farther from Lazarus, than you are from your 
mether. What the gulf is, I will leave your own 
good sense to fathom. A little thought will show 
you that she can never cross to you, nor you to 
her.” 

Annis had no coherent answer. Only, brokenly: 

“Oh Uncle Barron, my mother—my mother!” 

“Who sold you—” added Mrs. Barron, to whom 
the word appealed as forcibly as it had to Annis 
half an hour ago, and who lifted herself a little 
eagerly among her cushions. “ What has she ever 
done for you, except to sell you? And it was for 
a good round sum. Oh yes, she lived easily 
enough, no doubt, so long as the money lasted. 
But they are dreadfully improvident, the poor. I 
have heard Mr. Strong say so: ahd as a clergy- 
man, he ought to know. And now, when it is 
all spent, she thinks of you.” 

She put out her shapely white hand, and waved 
Lee back, with a flash of the jewels on it: for the 
girl had made an impulsive movement toward her. 

“And now, when it is all spent—’ repeated 
Mrs. Barron, using her woman’s privilege of argu- 


ing on both sides of a question—* she will have 
you back, although, to keep you, she must starve 


herself with you” 


It was natural, at such a speech, that Annis, so | 


ill-informed on all such needs, should turn to Lee, 
—Lee, to whose quicker, more impatient nature it 
seemed they were all making a great deal of 


unnecessary fuss over a very small matter. She 
said, quietly enough : . 
“We don’t want to keep her long enough to 
starve her. A little while is all mother can want] sentiment. “It is just this, my dear. If your 
| silly,— beg pardon for the word, but in the con- 


her,” 


“Eh, what is that? Only a little while? 
| Well, that does make a difference,” said Mr. Bar- 
ron. To let one have one’s own way was always 
pleasant to him: and he had caught the gleam of 
tears in his pet’s blue eyes. 

But his wife interrupted, rather from an ice- 
berg, than from the midst of her soft cushions. 

“Mr. Barron, I am surprised! You cannot 
think what you are saying.” 


“Why not, my dear? Annis has some wild, 
high-flown notions about her duty to her mother. 
Well, let her go: she will come back with her 
wings clipped ; and I dare swear she will not care 
to take another flight out of our nest,” he added, 


with a decided chuckle over his own wisdom. 


“Precisely. I have no doubt that there you 
read human nature correctly—” with a drawl, as 


“ 


if half weary of the contest. But the mother: 
the brothers and sisters? Poor Annis is their 
golden goose : and though they may be too wise to 
kill her outright—” 

“T never thought of the brothers and sisters.” 
acknowledged Mr. Barron, at once growing con- 
fused. 

“And you needn't Lee asserted promptly. 
“T promise you, they’ll never think of you.” 

“No doubt, my dear.” Mrs. Barron with sud- 


| denly acquired sweetness turned to her: “ No 
doubt, my dear, you will not give the least trouble 
I venture to believe you are honest. But can you 


answer for all?” 

Lee did not: her eyes fell. 

Mrs. Barron shrugged her shapely shoulders, 
with an air of triumph. 

‘I am sure, Mr. Barron, if you take the trouble, 


you will remember how very troublesome the 
mother was. I thought we would have to give 
up Annis, though I had set my heart on her, her 
| mother was so grasping. I do not see what is left 
| you now, but to be firm. It is not pleasant : but I 
|cannot agree, if Annis leave’ us for even the 


shortest time, .o receive her again. I should 
| never have the smallest feeling of security ; and 
| then the unhappiness, if there were complications ! 
| Only think, if Dallas were here to dinner, or for a 


” 


| week, as often happens, and some one else,—” a 


| nod toward Lee, and a sigh over the rest of the 
unutterable prophecy. 
“Tt would never happen !” cried out Annis, 
“My dear, I do not know why you say so, as it 
has already happened,” remarked Mrs. Barron, 


with again a slight movement of her head toward 
poor unconscious Lee. 

“My dear—” said Mr. Barron, coming to the 
sofa, and resting light hands on the cushions: “| 
hardly comprehend what you fear.” 

“Men seldom do see the fruits an action legiti- 
mately bears,’ Mrs. Barron declared, not without 
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| 


naturally I can find nothing} The girl was very pale. “Come, Lee—” she 


illy proposition of letting Annis | said, more by a gesture than a sound. 


Visit, long or short, be 
difficulty end? 
1 the relationship 


never again ignore it. 


ves to her mother. 


‘ 


allowed, She had no strength for leave-taking. 


Lee followed her. 


and having Not back to her room Annis walked down the 
By your | long hall, out into the sunshin 
The doctor Lee caught up a hat from the table, as she si 


yuntry practitioners generally | lently followed. They went down the great ave 


live for years, 


would be to Annis. 


mistress, 


of me!” he 


s wife by uttering an oath 
belong to us, to whom can she 
is not her own mistress, nor y« 
»w and companion, 
in be. I have but one wish : 
little Annis happy 
necessarily by letting her have 
id his wife, in her calm, judicial 


child cried 


with the berries, because they 
leave the matter in my hands, 


loves the surgeon 


t afterwards 


ttered some objurgation upon 
ry: then turned away abruptly, 
up and down the room, his arms 
iis eyes fixed in a contemplative 


r, as if he had nothing further 


tion, 


in instant was broken only by a 
was too frightened to restrain 
love, your uncle has left it to 
pend upon it, I do what is for 
tell you that you must give up 
f leaving us for even a few 
uu must let this 
ire, meant to do you no harm, 
ge without you.” 
rron, you do not mean it !” 
he forced back her sobs 
you should have turned against 


g at her aunt, who, from mere 
situation, had taken her pen, 
ng marks on the blotting-book 
indifference of the action hurt 
night have done. 
had, when she wished to dis- 


iblesome. 


irned slowly from her to her | 


himself heavily into a chair at 
the room, almost with his back 


not see Annis 


m, he raised his arms with 


nis it seemed a yawn of impatience. | 


nor your helper and It was not until they had w 


-the very weariness of pain, 


nue of lindens, out into the dusty road, neither 


‘ : 
would | speaking. 


ilked a mile, that 
| the sound of wheels struck on Annis’s dull eat 
She put up her hands to her head helplessly. “1 


brought your hat, dear,” Lee said: and put it on 
her. 

She was right glad of the covering: that it was 
large enough to hide her face rhe wheels pur- 


sued quickly: and with a frightened look, Annis 
saw it was Dallas Armstrong coming. 
He half checked his horses in astonishment, and 


would have stopped outright, if he had not seen 


Lee. Annis was bent on me errand of sweet 
charity, and he would not embarrass her. 

And so he passed with only a nod of recogni- 
tion. 

When he was fairly out of sight, Lee’s young, 
strong arm for the first time slipped about Annis’s 
waist, giving the elder sister a feeling of strength 


and support which she had never had before in 


her life, and of which just then the poor girl was 
in great need. 
In the cool and fragrant, shadowy morning-room 


which the two girls had left 

“ Poor little thing!” sighed Mrs. Barron, as the 
door was closed. “It is indeed a very hard trial 
for her. I have always feared those people would 
give us trouble in the end 

“There is no trouble—there need be none,” Mr. 
Barron interposed quickly. “Not a doubt but 
they have too clear an eye to their own interests, 
to take the aflair into court, or to wish the child 
back, to be a burden on them. She has only to 


urse, and when she 





refuse to keep up any inter 
| comes into the estate, she can relieve their wants, 
with those of the other villagers, without any fuss 
and nonsense. By the way, as soon as this affair 
blows over, I will send them another cheque. But 
not until it does blow over—it must not go as a 
bribe. There need be no trouble whatever, if the 
child just quietly gives up the visit.” 

“Oh, of course she means to do that.” 

“ But this story of the illness 
| “]lIness! a mere pretext to get the girl there,” 


Mrs. Barron said, contemptuously. 
“But for what the girl means—are you so cer- 
tain that it is a matter of irse ?” 


“Why, yes,” said his wife, smiling as he paused 
| beside her in his restless walk up and down the 
room, “ Did she not say she loved us far, far more 
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than those who had given her up all these years? 
And is it likely that she will leave those whom she 
loves most ?” 

“Well, you women understand each other best,” | 
he answered. “ But I fancied there was a look in | 


the child’s eyes, which did not altogether mean | 


° 4 ” 
submission. 


CHAPTER III. 


| 

| 

| 
‘I stepped across the cracking earth, and knew | 
’Twould yawn behind me. I must walk right on.” 
| 

YLOWLY swaying to and fro in her big wooden 
S rocking-chair: crooning to herself like a kit- 
ten or a self-satisfied baby, Mrs. Barnes sat waiting, 
listening for the sound of the carriage-wheels that 
were proudly to announce—to the wondering 
neighbors, as well—the visit of her fine-lady | 
daughter. | 

It was the woman’s one bit of romance; her 
fairy-tale: and they always end well, every one 
knows, unless the, fairy is malevolent. How the | 
neighbors will wonder—they have never known 
Anne Barnes had any one to bolster her up—and 
how they will stare at Annis’s pretty dresses. It 
is only to be hoped Lee will be equal to the occa- 
sion. 

There was nothing to interrupt the day-dreams. 


The dusty sunbeams had crept away to the other 
side of the house: the flies, with Sabbatarian 

strictness shut out of their favorite haunts yester- | 
day, had gone back to them to-day, deserting the 
bare outer kitchen, which Lee had swept, if not 
garnished, for the expected guest. The baby she 
had left safe with a neighbor. The other member | 
of the family was contentedly keeping house on 

the back door-step, and paying visits for gossiping 
purposes, just like her neighbors: though the sky | 
formed her roof, a few old tomato-cans and broken | 
bits of china her cooking arrangements. Poor 
Dolly ! what is play in our first decade, is genuine 


work when we count by scores. | 

Lee was long away: but the heat was great, | 
Mrs. Barnes had her fancies, and everything was | 
quiet, so perhaps she slept. Otherwise, she would | 
have been less startled, when Lee said, quite close | 
to her: 

“Are you awake, mother? I have brought Nan, | 
as I promised you I would.” 

“Of course I am awake. I don’t see why you | 
ask. If I shut my eyes, it’s on account of the light, | 
not to sleep,” came fretfully. “ But what’s this | 
you're saying about Nan? That’s not her name. | 


It’s something far finer and prettier; yet it’s queer, 


I never can remember what it is.” 
“No matter about the name,” said Lee cheer- | 
fully. “I’ve brought her, all the same.” : 
“But you haven't,” said Mrs. Barnes, with as- | 
perity. “I don’t know what you mean by saying 
#0. I’m not deaf,and I’ve never heard the carriage. | thought you would have driven, and brought your 
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Nor seen it, for the matter of that: which I could 
easily do through the window.” 

“But she did not drive, but walked, mother,” 
said Lee, making a sign to Annis not to show her- 
self, 

“Walk !” with supreme contempt. “I can’t see 
what you are talking of, Lee. Walk! and nigh 
onto a dozen miles! Why, you had to get a lift 
the most part of the way, this very morning and 
she couldn’t do it, she who has always been brought 
up to have a carriage and pair at her bidding. 
Why should you say such nonsense? When my 
girl comes to see me, it will be in old Mr. Barron’s 
carriage, and with all her pretty finery. You 
needn't tell me. I’ve long known how the neigh- 
bors will stare; and I'll not be ashamed when I 
say it’s just my eldest daughter come to see her 
poor mother. It was always a brave sight, the 
hats and gilt bands, not to speak of the big capes 
and the brass buttons. Of course the neighbors 
would stare.” 

“It can’t be helped, mother. She’s come with- 
out it all. You couldn’t expect her to care for 
such things as—you do, for instance,” Lee said, 
with a blush for her subterfuge. 

“No, maybe not, maybe not. What we’re used 


| to, we set small store on. Well, Lee, if she has 


come, tidy me up a bit: for I’m not sure I’m not 
all awry. And I’d like her to think the best of 
me that she can. It can’t be much. For though 
I did the best for her I could under the cireum- 


| stances, still, for all, it was for the rest of you I 


thought. Your father always said I did wrong. 
That what God gave us, we were bound to keep 
But then, he never knew the pinch I had to keep 
you, and he miles away at sea. And I’ll own it 
was a comfort to know one of you at least was 
brought up as a Barron, and not as a Barnes.” 

She might have gone on meandering from the 
direct subject, in her weakness, and telling all her 
past experiences: if Lee had not motioned to 
Annis. She was dazed and frightened, poor An- 
nis: but she came forward at Lee’s bidding. 

“T have come home, mamma,” she said, pleas- 
antly. “Lee says you want me; and so I came.” 

Lee had put off the broad garden-hat from 
Annis, as they came in together: the fair cheeks, 
which might have been pale enough with weari- 


| ness, were flushed with the summer day’s heat, 


The dainty muslin dress was dusty from the long, 
long road ; and the blue eyes were haggard, almost 
like the hollow ones that stared up at her 
Annis stooped to kiss the wan face lying back 
the faded calico cushion of the chair; but, not 


seeing an invitation in the face, she hesitated to 


do SO. 


“ And so you’re Nan, back again!” came with a 


sort of wonderment. “No, no, but Annis—Miss 


Annis Barron. You shouldn’t have come so. I 
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things. You'll show me them, won’t you? I’m 
fond of pret s, and the sight of them ’ll 
help to pass ne,” 

Annis looked at Lee; who signed to her not to 


answer. 


“ Nan’s tired ther,” Lee said. “ You needn't 


“And Aunt Barron said nothing to you about 
bringing me home ?” 

“Never a word, She iys tome: Silas 
take the things Pauline brings you, to Miss 
Annis, at Mrs. Barnes’s in the village: and mind. 
Silas, don’t be an old fool As if 1 care whether 





trouble yet to her. Vli make her a cup | I’m one or not!” 
of tea, and added in a low, deprecating The old man had dragged the last trunk into 
tone to Anni he led her away—“I wish || the tiny box-entry: and he dropped down on it 
could promis ike you comfortable.” with a sigh, which he cl convert into a 
“Asif it « i matter! Oh Lee, do you think | groan over his rheumatism, as being the more 
Uncle and A Barron intend to give me up alto-| cheerful of the two 
gether ?” | “Qh, your poor back!” said Annis, looking at 
The que ume almost with a sob. It was| him with friendly eyes, across the pile of luggag 
so cruel in | best friends to desert her just| he had deposited in the parlor, which Lee had 
then. opened for it, as being the room most easily 
“ Never mind, dear,” Lee said, stooping to kiss} spared. She had set a dim little lamp on the 
her for the first time “Tt will not be so dreadful | wooden mantel shelf, whence it threw a flickering 
after awhil Chink you have done it all for| light on the sturdy figure seated in the doorway 
duty.” | “You ought not to have attempted all those 
But An: ver head. Just then duty was| things by yourself, Silas. Why didn’t you bring 


a hard task 
“ Where i 
from the othe: 
you had b: 
And so A had 
valid, and 
Lee was | ith a hundred claims her 
The baby had to b Dolly 
gathered in , but shy and wondering at the 
pretty lady 
Annis bege« 
made it easier for he 
Dolly was a 


yas more 


N 


to sit down beside the in- 


upon 


brought home, and 


e 


the low chair near mothe 


v: 


ame 


out hustle her very early to bed 
It was some t 
came a sharp ki it the door. 

Lee looked rtled 


but restrain¢ 


a remonstral 


at the unwonted summons 
to it 


rself, and went answer 


to Lee’s will, and let her, with- | 


iter, quite after dark, that there | 


ried out Mrs. Barnes sharply, | 


“] thought you said, Lee, | 


i answer her as best she could. | nol 


| Silas where 


the effort to amuse whom, | 
| like, without the cook havi: i fin 


; | 
uwed by seeing a stranger, so 


” 


| one of the stable-boys to help you 


But he shook his gray head, wisely. 


| 


“I’m no such a fool as that, Miss Annis, what- 
lever the missus may think. There’s ne’er a 
| stable-boy, no, nor a prying French maid, nor 


1 find 


a Visiting. 


out from old 
And 
will you let the 


else about the pl 
Miss 


if you’re sharp, missy, no more 


vwody 


Annis 1 


village know. When th s comes to eating 
| her humble-pie, which she sooner or later, 


it ll agree with her the bett« he can do it quiet 
ger in it, or the 
butler serving it up.” 

Some one just then closed the door which had 


e outer kitchen 


been standing slightly ajar into th 


It 
Iden gleam of hope 


she caught Silas’s words, and the 
Anni 


was I Le: 


sik ss face: though 


| neither of them observed her 


“Tt is only M Annis’s things,” said a gruff voice. | 
It seemed Lee that there was no end to the 
trunks and packages that came pouring in: and 


she made a lit ill for Annis. 


The girl « 


villingly, glad to break her awk- | 


rard watch by the side of her strange mother 
The quantity of baggage did not dismay Annis as | 
it had Le« it the sight of old Silas leaving his 


horses stand 
and dragged 
enough. 

“Oh Silas 


cried, stretching out 


hands toward hi: “Have you come for me?” 
“T wish I had, missy. For how we're ever to 
live without eats me! 


patience—” th man said. 
“But my uncle, 

Annis, desperat« 
“Of course he do 


the missus is master, this time.” 


”’ asked 


does he not need me 


es. Never doubt it. 


before the door, while he tugged | yonder”—with a nod 
his heavy bundles, was startling | through which was heard the h 
|e rugh— 
both | with her bit of a girl to Barron 


| 


Annis shook her head 
“Fancy Aunt Barron eating humble-pie!”’ she 


But the gleam passed 


was thinking 
Silas read the gesture. 


“Just you wait awhile, missy: as proud stom- 


achs as hers have had to come to it. If you'll 
take an old man’s advice,—I’d n ive in. You've 
done as you thought right And it’s not me as ‘ll 
ever be saying you’re wrong: me, as got her, in 

toward the closed door, 


llow sound of a 
“speech of the missus, that night she came 
n Hope.” 


“You, Silas ?’— breathlessly 


“And let her out the gate, poor soul, poor soul, 


But you must have} when she went away with empty arms.” 


“ Then she did care, Silas 
But the old man shrugged for 
biddingly, getting up stiffly, and dragging into its 


his shoulders 


But it’s| place the trunk which had served him 


seat, 














“Your aunt bid me not be an old fool ”—was all 


he would say, as he went “T doubt she’s 


right, and I But just you keep up your 


away. 
am one, 


heart, missy. Only hold out 

If she only could! thought poor Annis, home- 
sick past all bearing. 

Her mother had roused herself at the unwonted 
sound of heavy footsteps in the house: and when 
the cause of the turmoil was explained, wished 
that Annis should unpack her pretty things, and 
show them to But 
Her mother must go to bed, and the un- 


her. Lee came down inexo1 
ably. 
packing must be put off; both of which, Annis 
was glad of. Indeed, she was so weary, mentally 
as well as physically, that every fibre in her body 
ached sympathetically, and Lee’s hard bed was as 
Accustomed to see any number 


of guests accommodated at Barron Hope, she never 


of feathers to her. 


thought of inquiring how the rest of the family 
She had done much to tire her, but noth- 
he r 


fared. 
ing to frighten sleep away: and 80, as soon as 
head touched the hard pillow, she was fast bound 
in the land of dreams. 

She dwelt there painfully, going through again 
and again the scene with her uncle and aunt in the 
though 
quite foreign to the pri 


library : accompanied by many adjuncts 
per scene, but which were 
none the less sharp with the anguish of it, 

Was Lee’s voice a part of the confused, terrible 
dream ? 


of the dark. 


1, out 
and I have been for the doctor.” 
l 


“Come quick, dear,” it said, 
“ Mother is worse, 

Annis struggled to her feet, hardly comprehend- 
ing Lee’s call. The doctor sent for, was the thought 
that steadied her. 

Lee had vanished: but if the doctor were com- 
ing, all would be well. So with hasty but most 
uncertain fingers, Annis managed to dress; and 
groping the small, dark entry, 


found herself at a door wide open, which showed 


her way down 


her Lee and a stranger—(no doubt the doctor)— 
standing a little apart from the bed. 
“She does not suffer. She is perfectly uncon- 


scious,” she heard the doctor tell Lee. 
“Oh yes, you say so!” came impatic ntly. “ But 
Who ever comes back from that 


eruel-hard journey, to tell us of it? If she does 


who can tell? 


not suffer, why does she seem to?” 

If I could 
’ the doctor said, soothingly. 
broke the silence, 


“Tt is only seeming; only nervous, 
help, I would 

The rustle of Annis’s dress 
much more than their whispering. 

Annis was looking past them, across the small, 
bare room, to where the mother’s upturned face, 
with the closed eyes, showed ghastly against the 
white pillow. . 

“Ts she very ill?” asked Annis, turning hasfily 
to the doctor. Not that she recognized anything 


in him, except the fact that he was a doctor, and 


therefore in this extremity to be relied on. 
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“He says she is dying,” said Lee, breaking 
away from them, and going back to the bed where 


‘But | 


I’ve seen her in even greater straits than this, and 


her mother lay breathing heavily. say 
yet come round,” 
She spoke in a hard, determined voice: as if she 


would not be convinced that something altogether 


diflerent from any lormer experience, was about to 
take pla 2. 

“ Yes, but there must come an end at last,” the 
doctor said, with decision, and yet not without a 
touch of gentleness. 

“ And think 
Annis, trembling. 


you the end has come?’ asked 


“T am very sure of it.’ 


Lee was kneeling by the bed, chafing her moth- 


er’s cold hands: making no outery, only a little 
moan now and then, with her old refrain of 
Mother, poor mother !” 


But in a moment or so, she lifted up her young 
face, all unchildlike and drawn with pain. 

“Kneel just here,” she said, in a whisper, as 
behind 


where if she opens her eyes, she may be sure to 


Annis stood tremblingly her. “ Here, 


see you. If she comes to herself, she may have 


something to say to you. I would humor her, if | 
were you,” she added, rising from her knees, and 
giving up her place to Annis, who hesitated to 


take it. 
But Lee had only moved to the other side of the 
be d, where she could keep watch unseen. 
The doctor 


of service if possible to the dying woman: 


had drawn back, on the alert to be 
but 
looking with quicker interest on the two kneeling 


figures. 

Of course he knew Miss Barron perfectly by 
sight: and, like most of the men in the neighbor- 
hood, admired her. He was not the Barron Hope 
family physician: but he had been splashed in his 
country gig by the mud, or choked by the dust, of 
the Barron Hope carriage wheels, as Annis dashed 
by. Like the well-worn watch’ of argument, her 
presence here was ¢ertainly a proof of civilization : 
but why she was at Mrs. Barnes’s midnight death- 
bed 


and helpfulness to that poor desolate Lee—was a 


by what accident, or right of sweet charity 


question unanswerable. 

There she was: while the cheap Yankee clock 
ticked noisily, marking the last fitful breathings of 
the sufferer. The two girls knelt on: one witha 
hard, drawn line of pain and question on her 
face,—a question impatient as to how much longer 
The 


other one was altogether foreign to the picture. 


“poor mother” was called upon to sufler. 


A wonderfully pretty face, in which there were 
no lines, but soft tears in the eyes, which she had 
to brush away as best she could with her left hand, 
her right being fast locked in the dying woman’s 
clasp. 

Suddenly the moaning ceased, and there was a 
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tartled, indeed frightened, as if | she looked straight into Annis’s eyes 


raging Then they died away int 


ving vague and confused to her | kindly: 


assertion. 
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movement of the head. The} Everything of the best—of the best—and we’ye 


once intent upon his patient: | had nothing. Just nothin Liz could not stand 


ud declared her pam to be seem- | it, poor Liz—” 


A sort of numbness of sleep overcame her, and 


nge, he had started forward: | her eyes closed. 


1ite understood, he came to her | Suddenly she opened them again: this time 
“Do you think | without the stimulant 

“You'll look out for them,” she said, her keer 
}anxiety giving pathos to the sharp, thin voice, as 


“You're a 


rich lady—a lady—you have everything. And 


3 in his hand 


her?” heasked. “I will raise 


great matter of her: and Lee, 

f the bed, stretched out her|they’re too much for Lee, that any one can sec 
to her feet. But she checked 
| fell back on her knees 


else for Annis to do: so she 


And if one, even for very foolishness, should fall, 
you'll look out for them—poor Liz—” 
The words sank lower and lower 


“You'll look out for them 


ld have done,” Dr. Gray said, | for them.” 


only a repeti 
1 gave the stimulant: “as a} tion, you'll look out 
mere sounds, not 


the doctor’s drops ; a turn in words. 


ing of magnetism,—one or all| So death came on and When, none could 
hem —before Dr.Gray had taken | tell. Whether the last utterance, so slow and 
1 Annis’s trembling hand, Mrs. | weak, even gasping, loosed the soul: or when it 
eves, and looked at her left the body, who could be ire 
in the least surprised to see The three kept their wat ntil the last sich 
pretty eyes looking into hers,| came; then waited to se e spirit still lin 
for her. Nothing could now | gered. 
10 80 soon is to see the mys But all was still 
Annis was bewildered vercome Never be 
s crying for her, at once dimly | fore had she been in the house with death. 
n her mind, which she would Lee had forgotten her It was the doctor who 
rid herself of which, indeed, | touched her on the arm 
the child. Th much, now that “ Come with me,” he said 
urdly felt equal to speaking to She rose obediently, looking at Lee, who still 


knelt there——her face hidden on the hand clasped 
l, in a faint, far-away voice, | in her mother’s. 

he said And then, 
loor, he asked if 


if she were 


“Little Nan, you don’t mind “She will come presently 


I’m sore pressed, and have to| when he had led her outside t! 


ep the life in the rest. You’re| the carriage was to come r her 


uur father’s darling I did | going home that night? 
fixed on one of the younger She stood leaning against the wall, shivering at 


It’s just you or none—and | his words 


stly to blame them. Though “T cannot—” was all she could command her 


uur father may voice tosay. “I cannot 


rly over for the poor soul, no ‘Better not,” he said, looking down upon her 


this big, hearty voung fellow, whom one 


the far-away past merging; would have fancied out | e in a sick-room, 


lo Dr. Gray, her speech seemed | until one saw him in it. “ Rest and quiet are what 


| you need, rather than a long drive: rest wherever 


ves, which until then had been | you can get it soonest.” 


1 on Annis’s white, seared face He led her to Lee’s room: he went in and 
other side of the bed had been | mixed something for her to take in a tumbler 
her’s face intently, suddenly | (which Annis even through her tears saw was 


id on the cold hand she held | cracked)—on the washstand 


“Drink it, and lie down,” he said. “Do not 

roused the dying woman: evi-| think about Lee,” he added ling the question 

1 the touch with Annis, who! forming in her mind Never mind Lee,” he 
repeated. “T will take care of Lee.” 

1 it?’ the poor mother asked, | There was something in his voice, that made 


Annis sure he would 
[TO BE CONTINUE! 


) anxiously, as if hardly be 


“Why should you? 
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’D made up my mind years before it came about 
that when my only son, Reuben, wanted to get 
married he should marry to suit himself and 

no one else. For in my time I’ve seen a little of 
this thing of coaxing folks or knagging folks into 
marrying to please their kin, and to my thinking 
it don’t work well. 

Still, I'd always had my own views in the mat- 
ter of the kind of wife Reuben ought to have, and 
as he grew toward manhood, first lengthening out 
and for awhile looking thin and lanky enough, 
goodness knows! but after that broadening out in 
the shoulders and carrying himself firm and 
straight, and a hearty, cheery face, and a good 
education, too, for a farmer—well, you wouldn’t 
blame me for thinking to myself that if apybody 
had a right to the pick of all the girls, Reuben 
had; nor wonder that I kept my eyes open when 
he began to shine around a little among ’em, and 
was on the alert when I'd see him sprucing up 
more than common and putting a fancy rub on his 
horse and getting out the best buggy. And if he 
took the same girl tosinging-school more ’n two or 
three times running, you may be sure I began to 
look pretty sharp at that girl. 

Of course, I had my fancies as to the one that 
might be likely to make a good match for Reuben. 
There was Ann Elizabeth Riddle, that hadn’t a 
brother or sister, and fair to calculate that she'd 
have her father’s farm some day or other- 
though I’m not one to go and be reckoning on 
such things. And Sarah Stebbins—Squire Steb- 
bins’ daughter—I could see without half looking 
that she’d have no objection: in life for Reuben to 
be polite to her. But if there was one Id set my 
eyes on more’n any other, it was Rosanna Jane 
Price. Rosanna Jane’s father had enough for a 
good slice ’round for his children, and then I knew 
there wasn’t such a worker or housekeeper in the 
country as Rosanna Jane. I couldn't tell how 
many premiums she'd took at fairs with her bread 
and cakes and pickles and jell. 

Well, it did kind o’ take away my breath when 
Reuben did make his pick at last. The first thing 
I knew of it was when Rosanna Jane brought over 
a bit of her apple-butter for me to taste—Rosanna 
was always a great hand at making apple-butter 
and says to me, rather tart like: 

“H’m! I spose none of us girls is good enough 
for Reub, now he’s found a city girl to keep com- 
pany with.” 

“Why, Rosanna Jane Price,” says I, “what do 
you mean ?” 

“Mean just what I say,” she says, and then she 
wouldn't say no more. . 
Sure enough, Reuben was at the donation party 


that same week with a young lady I hadn't seen 
before, but I found she’d come out into our district 


to keep school. Nice enough looking she was, but 
I kep’ wishing Reuben would notice how all the 
folks was inquiring after Rosanna Jane’s light bis- 
cuits when it come supper time, and how she took 
hold when they was making the coffee and wash- 
ing the dishes. But he seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the company he had, and when, a few weeks 
later, he let me know that he was going to marry 
the city girl, and that he wanted me to be a true 
mother to his wife, I saw that there was more to 
him in the look of her eyes and in the sound of 
her voice than there was in Ann Elizabeth Rid- 
dle’s father’s farm or in Sarah Stebbins’ share of 
the Squire’s money or in all Rosanna Jane Price’s 
faculty for turning off work. So I remembered all 
I had said to myself about my meaning to let 
Reuben have his own way, and never said a word, 
for all Eleanor—that was her name—hadn’t a cent 
in the world. 

We cramped ourselves pretty tight to pay for a 
farm for Reuben, and even then there had to be a 
small mortgage on it, but Reuben said he wouldn’t 
be long paying it off, and it was as pretty a 
plac e to bring a wife to as ever you laid eyes 
on. 

“Of course ‘twill be kept lookin’ jes’ so,” said 
Rosant 1 Jane, one day she happened by as we 
were fixing things up. “Folks from the city 
generly take to farmin’, you know! Hope she'll 
do better at it than at teachin’.” 

She spoke real spiteful, and I remembered that 
there had been a fuss about a brother of hers, a 
dreadful bad boy, so folks said, that had give so 
much trouble in school she'd had to speak to the 
trustees about it, and the end of it had been they’d 
taken him out of school, They made a great stir 
about it, the Prices, and Rosanna Jane let on that 
was why she never could bear Reuben’s wife, but 
there were folks that did say she never could get 
over it that Reuben took to any one else but her. 
However it was, she waS never more’n barely 
decent to Eleanor. , 

Well, Eleanor come, and I soon saw I’d no need 
to be ashamed of my daughter-in-law. She was 
as pretty and sweet as a flower, so that even I 
couldn't find it in my heart to wonder at Reuben’s 
being so taken with her. And you'd ’a’ been sur- 
prised to see how she settled down to work. What 
she didn’t know she seemed to pick up before 
you'd think it, and she had a dainty way of doing 
things that made ’em seem different from other 
folkses’ doings. 

Reuben thought so. I couldn’t have imagined 
Reuben needed any change in him to make him 
better to my eyes, but I couldn’t help seeing as 
years went on that there wes a change in him, and 
that I liked. What with her books and her ways 
of studying into things, she managed to give him 
a liking for other things than just bowing down to 
hard work. Things come into the look of his face 
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en there before—things graver 


the time more manly, too, 
pluckiness and resolution I 
ll that things was too hard for 
way as brave as a lion long 
began to give out, and it went 
at last 
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his arms ’round her and she cried as I’d never 
seen her cry before. 

ught to have had 
It’s 


a drag and a 


“O Reuben !” says she, “5 


some one that could have bee help to you. 


breaking my heart to think what 
burden to you I am.” 
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as if he’d been a 


She looked after him as he went out, and then 
says to me: 
“Tf that’s all I can do for him, I'll do it 


heartily.” 
And she did. 
with ‘em, but she never lost courage, or, if she did, 


It was tu cratching times 
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Jane’s as darkness is diflerent from light, and she 


couldn’t help seeing it her and I know it 
aggravated her. 
Well, if you'll believe me, there come a time 


when I got clear out of patience 
I stuck to it that as | 
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when ’twas the Lord’s will she shouldn’t be much 
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when he got in among his own they seemed to 


have a way of shutting worries out. 
But I got puzzled. Eleanor began to grow ex- 
travagant; yes, she did—and actually more cheer- 
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sure enough, and a great place for folks to like to 
tay in. Then she hired a woman to come every 
week and do up the mending and see to odds and 
ends. And I did open my eyes when her two girls 
ome to church one day with what anybody with 
»yes could see was reg’lar city-made dresses on 
1ot flaming and fussy, that wa’n’t her way, but as 
neat and prim-like ascould be. And then I made 
up my mind it was time I give my daughter-in 
law a piece of my mind. 

I went down there the next day. After a little 
talk I says: 

“ Wonderful stylish dresses the girls got. Mi- 
randy Allen didn’t make ’em, | guess?” 

“ No,” she says, “ I sent away for’em. Mirandy’s 
good enough on plain sé wing, but she makes a 
bad muddle of dresses. It takes so much of my 
time to oversee her when she’s at such work that 
I find it pays better to buy them ready made.” 

I must say I felt worked. It was on my tongue 
to say something pretty sharp. Just ac that very 


moment Rosanna Jane Dibble come in without 


knocking or nothing and crossed right over t 
Eleanor’s sofa and held up a newspaper before her, 
and says she: 

“Did you write that piece ?” 

Eleanor looked as if she was took by surprise. 

“Why, Mrs. Dibble,” says she, “ what made you 
think of such a thing?” 

“Cause,” says Rosanna Jane, “I’ve kind o’ mis- 
trusted it for a good spell back. It must ’a’ been 
wrote by some one not fur from here, and I’ve been 
bound to find out who ’twas; and I’ve turned the 


matter over and over till I’m pretty consid’able 
sure ’twas you.” 

Now right here I’ve got to go back a ways and 
tell what Rosanna Jane was getting at. One of 
the neighbors’ little girls had fell into the river 
just where the current’s swift and strong, and 
would ’a’ been drownded sure as the world if it 
hadn't been for Rosanna Jane’s oldest boy, who, 
I’m free to confess, is the tormentingest boy I ever 
laid eyes on and a perfect terror to everybody, in 
the line of hen-roosts and fruit-trees and such like 
mischief. But he had a brave streak in him and 
he fished the little girl out; and no very great 
while after, there came out a piece about it in the 
Sunday paper that told it all off just like a story. 
Yes—all about how she screamed and how he'd 
pitched in and come near getting drownded him- 
self, and wouldn’t give it up, but hung on and held 
her up till help come. It told about the very folks 
that come screaming round and didn’t do anything, 
and about them that kep’ their wits about ’em and 
got ropes and sticks and things; and abou’ the 
very rock she'd fell off and the vi'let banks and the 
willow-trees all ’round. ‘ 

And lots of grand book words about the young 
hero and how there must be no end of manliness 


and bravery about him, that was certain sure to} 
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make him grow straight up into the best kind of a 
man that everybody ’d be admiring and looking 
up to, and—well, so exactly the way everything 
else sounds in books, not a bit as if anybody you 
see every day and think they’re just like every-day 
folks could a wrote it—that when Rosanna Jane 
kep’ looking at her and said again : 

“ Did you?”— 
[ was so dumfounded I could hardly believe my 
ears when Eleanor laughed and said : 

“Yes, I did.” 

Then Rosanna Jane set right down on the floor 
by her and kissed her hand, and cried : 


‘Somebody showed it to Sammy,” she says, 


‘and says they knowed ’twas meant for him. And 
you never seen a boy so shamefaced in all your 
life. Seems like it jest put before him what he 
wasn’t and what he ought to be, and one day he 
says to me, half impatient : ‘There’s no sense in 
folks writin’ like that. I aint that kind of a chap.’ 
And says I: 


know ! 


‘But, Sammy, you might be, you 
And as sure as you live that boy’s took a 
turn. It seemed to strike him all of a heap how 
much better ’twould be to be like what was wrote 
there. And to think you should ’a’ wrote it about 
one 0’ mine !—me, that’s always been a pickin’ at 
you and more’n half rejoicin’ in my wicked heart 
that you haint had the strength to do like the 
rest of us. It’s a good thing you hadn’t, for then 
you might never a wrote about the sweet spirit of 
charity and lovin’ kindness and all that sort o’ 
thing.” 

“ Eleanor,” says I, as soon as I got a chance to 
speak, “ why didn’t you tell me?” 

She laughed, just as I’d seen her laugh before 
and felt cross at her. 

“Why,” she says, “I wes waiting till I got the 
mortgage paid off, but it’s nearly all paid, and I 
don’t mind your knowing now.” 

‘You!” said Rosanna Jane, for I couldn’t say a 
word. “How long have you been a keepin’ this up?” 

“ Nearly three years,” says Eleanor. 

I looked at a little, old portfolio she always kep’ 
near her, and remeribered how often I’d wondered 
why she kep’ up such an everlasting scribble, 
8 ribble. 

“And they pay you money for such things, do 
they?” says 1; “and that’s where all the new 
dresses and carpets and things come from, eh ?” 

Rosanna Jane took Eleanor’s little white hand 
and laid her own big, strong one beside it. 

“T thought your’n was good for nothin’,” she says ; 
“and to think it’s worth ten times more’n mine!” 

She kissed it again, but Eleanor kissed her face 
as she said 

“No, indeed, Rosanna Jane. It’s ten times 
better to be able to do for your husband and chil- 
dren with your own hands, and care for them and 
make their home bright and happy as no one else 
ever can,” 
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Rosanna went quietly out, with a softer 


look on her face than I’d ever seen there, and then 


Eleanor | pretty face against mine and 


laughed while she said 
“Q mot I can hardly believe it myself 
that a co thing like me should be able to 
be such a Reuben.” 
That’s al my daughter-in-law 
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PART II. 
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and impetuous in her nature, s! 


1¢ knew how to 


hold the sharp arrow of her wit in abeyance to 


the law of kindness, and would not willingly have 


wounded the minutest thing. She was ruled utterly 
by her conscience, which she held to strictest ac- 
count, and to be unkind or knowingly do wrong 


would have been an impossibility to Phabe Cary, 


other 


The sisters supplem« nted each the in 
character—Alice extremely sensitive and retir- 
ing, full of sympathy, tact an indescribable 


hile Pha be sparkled 


idiating a joyous 


gentle tenderness of manner, v 


with the finest humor and wit 


cheer Such a combination 1 perfect for social 
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Cary home was afraid t« t eir house; for the 
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ALICE AND 

It was Alice, however, who bore the heat of the 
day, though she felt her strength failing under the 
weights of life. Though tears dimmed her lovely 
eyes, her high heart said “ Nay” to weariness, and, 
impelled by the demands of her own being and 
the exactions of existence, cried: “Soul, fail thou 
never!” Thus climbing the heights of fame with 
bleeding feet, she drew her sister after her, till they 
reached a mount, where each stood side by side. 
Then it was that the elder turned and leaned upon 
the soul of the buoyant, hopeful Phebe till she 
died. 


Srought up as free birds of the forest, these | 
daughters of Nature did not thrive on baked pave- | 


ments or in confined city air. And to support even 
a modest home, with their large hospitality—to 
keep out of debt and maintain absolute independ- 
ence—was a heavy yoke to assume in the heart of 
a great city. Then for eleven long years the 
shadow of death rested over the form of a lovely 
young sister under their roof, who at last faded 
from their sight. This often kept them from the 
rest and change so greatly needed, and the habit 
became confirmed in Alice, so that behind closed 
blinds she would often work in the stifling sum- 
mers, while the thermometer registered one hun- 
dred degrees, with brain strung to a fearful tension, 
while Phebe, though reluctant, would yield to the 
entreaties of friends, to return after a month with 
invigorated frame and beautified face. 

Alice came at last to that crisis in her life when 
she must have rest and purer air, sunshine and 
change, and because she did not take it she sank 
beneath hereditary disease. “ How blind I was!” 
she said; “I thought I could not take the time 
from my work, and now life has neither time nor 
work left for me.” 
helplessness to Northern Vermont, she reveled 


Carried at last in extreme 


for a few short weeks in the delights of nature at 
the mountain’s foot; here it was she coined her 
“ Invalid’s Plea.” 
“© Summer! my beautiful, beautiful Summer, 
I look in thy face, and long so to live; 
But ah! hast thou room for an idle new-comer, 
With all things to take, and nothing to give? 
With all things to take of thy dear, loving kind- 


ness 
The wine of thy sunshine, the dew of thy air; | 
And with nothing to give but the deafness and 
blindness, 
Begot in the depths of an utter despair? 
The little green grasshopper, weak as we deem her, | 
Chirps day in and out for the sweet right to live, 
And canst thou, O Summer! make room for a 
dreamer, | 
With all things to take, and nothing to give— . | 


Room only to wrap her hot cheeks in thy shadows, 
And all on thy daisy-fringed pillow to lie, ; 

And dream of the gates of the glorious meadows, 
Where never a rose of the roses shall die?” 


Though always reaching with one hand for the 


| faith and buoyant hope 
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unseen, she shrank back from death—not through 
lack of faith, but because of the hopes not yet 
realized. “Oh! if God could only let me live ten 
years longer!” was her pathetic cry ; and to the 
last did not give over the struggle, till she sank 

jinto a deep sleep, from which she only wakened 
once, to say: “I want to go away !” 

The last lines written by her hand are these, in 
| trembling characters : 

| “ As the poor panting hart to the waterbrook runs, 

| Asa the waterbrook runs to the sea, 

| So earth’s fainting daughters and famishing sons, 


O Fountain of Love! run to thee.’ 


When Alice Cary died, the power and impulse 
for work, or even for life, seemed to depart from 
Phebe. She simply could not live without that 
sister. “ When Alice was here she always absorbed 
me, and she absorbs me still,” was her cry. “1 
seem to feel a cord stretched from her heart to 
mine.” “TI feel her constantly drawing me.” “I 
have lain down, and it seems, because Alice is not 
here, that there is no reason why I should get up. 
For thirty years I have gone straight to her bed- 
side as soon rs I arose in the morning, and wher- 
ever she is | am sure she wants me now!” These 
and kindred expressions show the absorbing love 
and dependence of her nature. 

How she fought against it! How many and 

varied were her plans for usefulness and work in 
|that home and circle where she reigned supreme. 
Hler fame was growing, and that which constitutes 
life to many, as an object of admiration and love 
and leadership, was hers to the full. Enshrined 
by her own and Alice’s friends in a circle of de- 
voted and tender sympathy, and with suitors many, 
who would gladly have placed her in that inner 
sanctuary for which she was so charmingly en- 
dowed by nature, she simply could not live when 
the light of her life was obseured. While she went 
out to her friends and drew them to her, and wrote 
holy hymns and tender songs with the soaring of 
the lark, the tender curves of her mouth and eyes 
grew sadder to behol|, and shadowed forth her ex- 


| treme dependence on affection. 


It was then she wrote: 
“Oh! the weakness and the madness 
Of the heart that holdeth sadness, 
When all else is light and gladness! 


thus to cheer her own drooping soul. And help- 
ful it is to all human souls to see her unwavering 
in the larger life to be,” 
and her trust in the processes by which human 


“ 


souls are molded into beauty. 

Her faith was put to a severe test, when at last 
she came to die almost alone, in a summer when 
nearly all her friends were separated from her but 
her faithful maid ; but 

“ Faith is perfected by fears, 
And Love looks into Heaven through tears !” 
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So she went ge down to the river’s brink, 


“To fee 1 that celestial place 
The tears w 1 softly from her face, 
And know love's comforting embrace.” 
A false conce} n of the religious life of the 
sisters has | tertained by some, because of 
their well-k Sunday evening receptions. And 


yet, from l-point of duty, perhaps no 
other act of 


in their self-f 


ves was more truly religious, 


Iness and consecration to a 


purpose of ‘ s. They had attended church 
in the mort 1 there was opportunity for all 
who came nt to attend evening service, 
either befor fter, if they chose. There were 
some who « ver seek this home at any other 


time, and s weary, heart-sick, and di 
couraged, f ere their finest hopes realized 


and their f footing among those men and 


women of which their success demanded 


and their n¢ ved. Here the struggling artist 
and author » unknown was sure of kind 


ness and re¢ and always a smile, a helpful 


word, and a t gestion from the loveliest and 
most brilliant men 

If there 
poor, unkn 
Alice to his 
and quiet, i 
conditions were forgotten; and she was sure 


least indication that one was 
inhappy, it was sure to bring 
vith her tender, reassuring eves, 


| conversation, till unfortunate 


brilliant sister had taken her 


remain til] re 

place. Alt g these receptions numbered 
among its s men and women remarkable in 
the world of still it was understood that all 
congenial s | in abundant entrance, without 


regard to p or plain attire. Dr. Deems once 
said of ther 
was a Pan 
of the Con 
place for tl 


“the house of the Cary sisters 
1 Polytechnic Institute, a room 
on Reconstruction, a gathering 


cal ‘ Happy 





siastical and pol 


Family’!” M Clemmer writes that “ there are 
like assemblies still, where men and women rich 


in all fine graces meet and mingle, vet 


we doubt if one so catholic, so finely com 
prehensiv« make it the rallying spot, th 
outraying « re, of the artistic and literary life of 
the metro) Its central magnet lost, such a 


circle onc in all its parts cannot be easily 


gathered ar 1. The world must wait till 
another e potent, sweet, unselfish, sympa- 
thetic, anc tripetal soul shall draw together 
once more it ttered forces in one common 
bond.” 

Among t reymen who frequented these 
assemblies y 1 be found Dr. Deems, their 


Field, Presbyterian; Dr. Stevens, 
And there 


n and his wife, of sacred memory ; 


pastor; Dr 
Methodist ; Dr. Chapin, Universalist. 
was Oliver Johns 
Richard Stoddard and his poet wife ; Carpenter, 


the artist; Chambers, of Edinburgh, and Robert 
i 


Dale Owen; Professor Raymond, Samuel Bowles, 


Edwin W hipple, and sometimes Colonel Knox, of 


the Sun, and Ole Bull, “with the smile of the morn- 
ing in his face!’ Here sometimes came Bayard 
Taylor and his radiant wife ; Whittier and T. 8. 
Arthur: Whitelaw Reid, of the Jribune; R. W 
Gilder, of Hours at Hon with many others. 
Here, sure to be found as Alice’s most devoted 
friends, were Julia Deane 

and often Mary E. Dodge, M: 


1 Mary Clemmer, 
Croly, Mary L 


Booth, Grace Greenwood, Kate Field, and Anna 
Dickinson, and sometimes P. T. Barnum and 
Robert Bonner, and first and foremost, and always, 
Horace Greeley, who loved t isters both with 


touching devotion. 


Iiow often it has been t Alice Cary’s 


that dnr +} 


thoughtfulness of others t! ie last year 


of her life, although prevented by illness from 

ining in these Sunday evs , and contined 
to her room in the mortal struggle for life, she 
still insisted on their continu e to bless and 


cheer others, only asking t t her door might be 
left open, that she might hear the dear, familiar 
voices, and yet weeping tha had done with it 
ail forever. 

Here is one of the lessons taught us by her 
sweet life that the humblest may learn. It may 


not be ours to sing with her flute-like tones, but 


we can emulate her character in living for others 
her faith and courage in weakness, her energy 
in despair. 


Long after she knew tl was passing from 
earth to Heaven, she showed the same keen inter- 
est in affairs pertaining to individuals and the 
nation that had characterized her life. Possessed 
of the tenderest soul and acutest sensibility, she 
could not help suffering { woes of humanity ; 
yet all this unselfish interest in others did not make 
her less sensible to the “ unseen realities.” To 
her dearest friend she said,“ While you are all 
sleep, I lie here and think of the deep things of 
eternity and the unknown life. I find I must 
leave it still with God, and trust Him.” 

It is true of this loving soul as well as of others 
f deeply sensitive natures, that while she gave out 
so much of cheer and help to others, she often 
closed the doors on those Sunday night gatherings 
with bitter tears, for lack of the appreciative 
words which would have strengthened her own 
soul in its brave struggle. Alas! how kind is the 
world. How touching the thought of the woman 
who provided all this cheer for others weeping in 
desolate loneliness when all was over ! 

It is not to be supposed that two such loving, 
impressible, and womanly souls could have gone 
through life without opportunity and desire to be the 
priestess of home in the sacred realm of wifehood. 
['o Alice, to love once was to be faithful unto 
death, and much of the sadness of her later years 


was due to the unfulfilled hopes of her girlhood. 











“MIR. 


When she lay on her death-bed, a gray-haired | 


man, the lover of her youth, sat by her side and 
wept over the loveliness he had slighted for power 
late 


offers of marriage, always declined, though « 


0 


and pride of place li 
ver 
after retaining the fi iendship of these suitors and 


Of one in her later years, there is no 


their wives. ‘ 
doubt but that th 


She thus spoke to a companion of that experience: 


no” was said longingly, sadly 
“Somehow, | feel a yearning to have a life my very 
own: my own house and work and friends, and to 


I I 


have never lived out my full nature—have never 


feel myself the centre of all. am sure that 


My life is an appendage to 
) 


lived a complete life. 
that of Alice. It is my fate to walk second 
but I could not le 


to me, and I will give t 


to her; 
her. She has given so much 


I 


ave 


1e rest of my life to her 


Oh! if you knew how I carry her on my heart, 


£ Yet, I am sure we 


lest something happen to /é 


would have been very happy, don’t you think so ?” 


—taking a picture from the inner drawer of her 


desk and gazing at it long and pathetically. “Yes, 
I am sure of it,” said she, as she slowly re placed 
the picture. So this brave, bright, loving soul 


turned her back on what looked so fair to her that 
she might never seem to forsake her sister, whose 
feet had already 
tide from the river of death. 

Ah! loved and 


cool touch upon the tumult of our lives, and in- 


felt the chill of the incoming 


loving sisters, you have left your 


geous action 


Oh! 


to cou 





spired us to higher living 


in weakness and to patient trust in darkness 
for their delicate insight to « ry: 


“ The vail of flesh that hix 
Is softly drawn aside, 
More clearly we t 
Than th 


Mus 





yr ok 
yehola them now 


ge who never die 


Heien H.S. Toompson 


1c 


To See tHe Winp.—Take a polished metalli 
more with a straight edge 
Tak 


oudy 


surface of two feet or 
a large hand-saw will answer the purpose. e 


] 
i 


er hot or cold, clear or « 
the 


dry 


a windy d iv—whe th 


—only let it not rain or air be murky; in 


Hold 


angles to the direc- 


the air be or clear 


other words, let 


t 
at 


t 
t 


, if the wind is north, hold 


your metallic surface rig 


tion of the wind 


é 


your surface east and west—but, instead of holding 
the surface vertical, incline it about forty-five de- 
to the 


glances and tlows over the edge, keeping it straight 


grees horizon, so that the wind, striking, 


as water over adam. Nowsight carefully over the 
edge at some minute and sharply defined object, 
and you will see the air flow over as water flows 
over a dam. Make your observations carefully, 
and you will hardly fail to see the air, no matter 
how cold; the result is even better when the*sun 
is obscured. 





* Mary Clemmer. 





Phoebe bad many | 


ANDY.” 


! 





““MIRANDY.” 


RE'S a letter for ye, sur,” said John Henry 

4, Hall, or, as he called himself, John ’Enery 
‘All, driving up to the back porch, where 
Sylvanus Smilie sat with elbow on his knee and 
upon his hand, “Is the to take 


load o’ vegetables to markit, sur ?” 


cheek time 
another 
“| guess not, John,” replied the master gardener 
» uneasy ghance and sniff toward the kitchen 
door. “I think dinner’s ’bout ready.” 
“Then I'll ‘itch Billy an’ give ’im ’is hoats,” 


said John ’Enery, driving on to the barn while 


witl 





Sylvanus Smilie carefully opened his letter and 


an to read 


beg 

“ Mirandy’s comin’ home, mother,” he called 
presently, with another unrestful look toward the 
kitchen door 

“Dear! dear! Mirandy !” groaned the garden- 
er’s second wife, slapping down her tin pepper- 
box, and standing with arms akimbo, an expres- 


des} 


sion of utte air darkening her sharp, anxious 


fi 


I 


ice 

“What’s the matter now, Susan Mary ?” mildly 
questioned Sylvanus, in what he meant to be a 
particularly soothing tone, but which preved to be 
highly exasperating. 


Ne | 


an Mary dropped in a chair by the door, 


overcome by a fresh array of misfortunes. 


‘Yer the most tryin’ man, Sylvanus Smilie,” 
moaned she with mournful resignation, As if it 
wa'n’t nuff to have everything goin’ to rack an 


ruin through yer own shiftless managin’, but now 


yer daughter that’s brought disgrace on yer head 

an’ all that b'longs to ye must come an’ settle 

|down on us till her good-for-nothin’ husband gits 

ut the Penitenshary! 1 declare for ’t there aint 

i day goes over my head that I don’t wish I'd 
| 


never been fool nuff to marry ye. 


didn’t that he deeply 


as 
mile 





say 


sympathized with her regret and reciprocated her 
wish He looked at her with a kind of plac id 
helplessness, accepting the chafing matrimonial 
yoke with the patient grace of his large, generous 
nature, too magnanimwus to taunt, too unconsciously 
noble to retort 


“ Mirandy’s a good girl,” he said; “ you don’t 
know Mirandy. 


can’t be disgraced by anything her husband done. 


can’t bring disgrace, nor she 
” 


She 
There was no disputing that peculiar, set, posi- 

; f 

She got up with a gesture of shouldering 


tive tone of voice, which the wife had learned to 


respect 


grievous burdens again, and turned with 


he r 
martyred air to spread the dinner on the kitchen 
table. For Susan Mary was possessed of a clean 
devil tl 
house except on rare occasions, lest an imperti- 


1at would never suffer her to open the 


nent fly should dart in or a speck of dust from 
| Sylvanus’s shoes should mar the imagined neatness 


of her rooms, from which sun and air were vigor- 
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. ously excluded, Susan Mary having an exceedingly 


obtuse sens« | for so scrupulous a person 


She cover pine table with her shabbiest 


linen and served the meal in the nicked and 
cracked ware of the kitchen, for why should she 
bother to br it her best dishes just for Syl 
vanus and Henry? She was satisfied to 


know that she possessed a good thing without the 


pain of usit 
Besides, her duty to impress Sylvanus 


with the gx rack and ruin of household pro 


perties whic ilways slaving herself to save 


Sylvanus 8 with Miranda’s letter tucked 
in his old pocket, made sundry cheerful 
remarks d uncomfortable dinner, but 
Susan Mary ved the rebuking silence of 
accepted ma 1 to the evils she had weakly 


wedded in years, sipping her tea in 


} 


mournful « rt until 
sight of th 


Svlvanus returned to ove 


vork, when she found appetite 


for quite tial cut of ham, to which she 
added a fres! ked egg, which she mentally con 
sidered “ w 1 gone round with Sylvanus 

It was late the afternoon when the market 


John 


from the station, drove up t 


wagon, whi een sent with Henry to 
fetch Mirar 
the door. 

“ There’s cat 
1 John ’Ienery, spying 


lifted 


vert glimpse of 


a peakin’ hout hat the 
’ome robin Susan 
Mary stri\ t the 
shade to 
daughter, w 
distant Stat: 


his second 





crack of a window 
her step 
married and departed to a 


i) 


lvanus Smilie brought home 


The you man, springing from the wagon 
{nto the outstretched arms of the delighted old 
father, was a1 f feminine grace and strength, 


the natural ¢ try and elasticity of her perfect 





figure revea every movement, and the sur 
light of a ( eet, friendly, generous nature 
shining lumi: in every feature of her fresh, 


fair face. 
“You de 
back 
steps and pu 
slowly unl 
“Why 


randy, mother 


rl! how glad I am to get you 
again Sylvanus, leading her up the 
rainst Susan Mary, who was 
or. 
Here’s our daughter Mi 
announced to that astonished 


lady, who su found herself encircled by a 


pair of wart tic arms which sent a queer 
thrill to her heart. 

Had she be« real mother of the full-lifed 
intruder th: g could not have been more 


but her stiffened muscles 


aflectionate embrace 


gracious and 
barely relax the 
“So glad t 
Miranda, ¢! 
was 


the dear old home again,” said 

round the familiar room she 
little of the 
had reigned there when 


entering, bearing with her a 


breeze and sur e that 


she was mistress, prior to the installment of the 
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~y 


present Mrs. Smilie, with whom lvanus had es- 


tablished matrimonial rela the usual ex- 


ceedingly short the widowed 


acquaintance ol 
wooer. 


“And so glad to have you here, my dear,” said 


the old father, with infinite itent, watching 
every look and movement of his darling, only 
child. 


all well, father,” 


tle later, when 


“But you are not looking at 
solicitously remarked Mirar 


they were seated at the tea-table which Susan 


Mary, with much inward wrestling, had spread in 


the dining-room, making amend uch disorder 


by using patched table-linen 1 ggest her careful 
thrift and striving against household rack and 
ruin 

“] dunno what ails ver father,’ volunteered she 


in response to Miranda’s remarh he 
for nothin’ this sea 
at the heel 
Declare, I jest have to brace 1 
all.” And 


wiry energy, holding it aloft w 


seems just 


good scouraged an’ 


down an’ shifth everything. 


keep things 


} 


up at she clit ed the tea-pot with 


resolute hand 
while it emitted a slow, puny stream, reminding 
one of the meagre flow of her own drying fountain 
of human charity 

In this hospitable exercise she was quite oblivi- 


us to the rush of soul betwee eyes of father 


and daughter; nor did she perceive the sudden, 


soft pressure of their hands under the patched 
corner of the tablecloth expressing the sympa- 
thetic understanding which neither would have 
put into words. 

‘I hope you'll like me a little while I stay,” 
ventured Miranda, taking her lamp from Susan 


Mary at the foot of the stai an evening of 
cheering companionshiy 
I’m sure I hope I will,” re Susan Mary, 


‘But I a 


I can’t see how you can be 


with a severe smile. Say, Mirandy, 
ht an’ giddy like, 
after all the solemn trouble ve gone through ; 
in’ thinkin’ of your husband in State’s Prison for 
tealin’, as you don’t deny he did; an’ your poor 
little 
ful 
All the color went out of 


black 


quiver of light in her blue gray eyes 


baby dead and laid in its grave, it’s dread- 
Miranda’s face, except 
vebrows and the 


She set her 


straight line of her « 


the 
lamp on the stair and sank on the step below it, 


with head bowed for a moment in her hands. 


Phen she sprang up, with countenance luminous 
and hands clasped in a kind of ecstasy on her 
bosom. 

Do you know,” she said, “I think it is the 


heavenly child that bears me up against all trial. 
He No! no! My 


clasp him every night to my heart, and he brings 


isn’t dead! blessed boy! I 


to me the very light and peace of the world where 
he is! And he brings my mother, too—my own 


mother, whom I find again in him !” 








“MIRANDY.” 


Sylvanus, hearing the low, but profoundly earn- 
est voice, stepped to the entry door just here, and 
stood gazing at Miranda with deep, indrawn 
breath, while Susan Mary shrank back from her 
with a shocked, scared look, as though the words 
she heard were nothing short of blasphemy 
’ the inspired speaker went 
Tom! but 


“ True, as you say, 


on, “my husband is in prison—poor ! 
him, serving out his penance 
without a 1 should be if he 


going scot-free, as thousands do for worse wrongs 


I’m more proud of 
murmur, than were 
than his. He appropriated money that didn’t be 
long to him 
with the feeling that he should be able to re place 
but he failed 


stole it, if you choose to put il se 
it before it was missed ; poor Tom! 
—and when the fault was suspected gave himself 
up to justice, surrendering everything, as I have 
his debt. I left 

bringing nothing away, not even my clothing, lest 
it should bought 
penny, and I would have worked my fingers to 


the bone if there had been further wrong to re 


done, to clear have my home, 


have been with a dishonest 


Tom is working 


trieve. But justice is done, and 

manfully for the best five years of his life at men- 
ial services in prison garb that can’t disgrace him 
while he accepts the work of retribution in his 


Do you think I ought to 
be cast down and disheartened? No; I should 
doubt the Maker of all good if I didn’t lift my face 
to His heaven and let the full shining of His love 
heart with 


present glorious spirit 


and power sink into my sustaining 


grace. I should be a miserable craven and coward 
to go whining over the pains and troubles of this 
life, when all I have to do is to refuse to brood 
over mi.iortunes, and hopefully face the light that 
is alvays beaming. This I am resolved to do, and 
—and { am crowned with glory.” 

And the radiant-faced young woman took her 
lamp, and went up the stairs, throwing back a kiss 
to the dear old father in the door. 


“A blessed girl!” said he. 


“But dreadful queer,’ supplemented, Susan 
Mary, with a disapproving pucker of her thin 
lips. 


He felt 


the lancuor and relaxation that follows the stimu- 


Sylvanus was not well next morning. 


lation of pure air after long exhaustion of the 


He had 


vital forces in miasmatic atmospheres. 


suffered from the paralyzing eflect of Susan Mary’s | 


sour east winds and gray, cheerless skies with such 


uncomplaining submission that he had not real- 


ized, until this sudden burst of domestic sunshine, | 


how depleted and demoralized he had become. 
“T’ve felt a kind of draggin’ down for a long time, 


Mirandy,” he said, quietly, holding Miranda’s hand | 


for comfort: “ but somehow I haven’t seemed to 
think nor care much about it. Strange, but | 
think a great deal about your mother lately—a 


Seems sometimes as if I heard her a 


great deal. 
speakin’ and callin’ my name—jest as we hear | their ill feelings and nurse them by irrational 





| 
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thingsin a dream. I fall into absent kind of ways, 


too, that’s very discouragin’ to—to Susan Mary, 
know.” 


Miranda understood ; but no complaint was ever 


you 


made, no word of blame or fault-finding exchanged 
between them Miranda devoted herself t nderly 
to the care of her father, and took up the respon- 
gardening business, 


sibility of the pushing ne- 


glected interests with a vigor quite astonishing to 
“John ’Enery ’All,” who had grown used to the 
slackening rein of the old master and the queru- 
lous complaining of the late mistress, to whom he 
paid no heed beyond a grimace when her back 
was turned 


“ Dear me!” said she, commenting on Miranda’s 


take 


your father’s place, Mirandy, mebbe I could have 


action, “if I'd ever thought it my duty to 


done something outside as well as in to keep things 
to rack an’ ruin. But I expected when 


father 


from goin 
to be taken care of as I 


| married your 
ought to be, and not to do a man’s work Phen 
health Is very feeble—very Nobody re’lizes 


my 


how mis’rable I am.” And Susan Mary, over- 
powered with this reflection, sank on the garden- 


-begone 


bench with a look utterly woe 
“Why, what is your trouble, mother?’ ques 
tioned Miranda, with a little natural halting over 
the dear name so strangely applied 
“Well, a litt 


was the dejected reply. 


’ 


le of most everything, I believe,’ 
“There isn’t a healthy 
organ in my body, Mirandy. I have a bad feelin’ 
all the time in my stomach, my liver’s out of order, 
my kidney’s aflected, and I have palpitation of the 
I’m 


heart dreadfully, by spells. And sometimes 
have such a 
strange, dizzy, confused feelin’ in my head. No- 
body knows, an’ I can’t tell nobody, how dreadful 
I do feel most of tne time, Mi- 


randy, while I’m workin’ an’ slavin’ to keep things 


‘fraid my brain is afiected, too—l 


mis rable and bad 


up an’ to save everything from goin’ to rack an’ 
ruin.” 

Miranda paused in her work of tying up a ne- 
glected raspberry and contemplated the stricken 
sufferer sympathetically 

“Did you ever try thinking for one day that 

she 
ight- 


nothing in the world is the matter with you 
asked, with sudden, startling, penetrating br 
ness, 

“Good gracious, Mirandy Earle! you don’t mean 
to insinuate, do you, that I’m hypo-y ?” demanded 
the lately drooping invalid, with recovered energy. 

“By no means—by no means—mother—” was 
the soft rejoinder; “ but 
case that prompt, habitual obedience to the laws 
of 
thought, of little ills that too much consideration 


I’ve found in my own 


nature and a simple setting aside, without 
might magnify to real evils, has given me the per- 


fection of health. 
of women—and men, too, perhaps—who brood over 


It seems to me there are scores 
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treatment u ecome confirmed invalids, 
when a lit e neglect of trifling ail 
ments mig! hem altogether | don’t 
think we aré be physical sufferers any 
more than rs, and are really t as 
accountabli 1e as for being the other 
Don't you fe Why, just straighten uy 


and breath: 
your heart 
yourself fi 
that are of 
over them 
them as it 
veliev Cc th ‘ 
so long as 
and drink 
seeing all 


ey es tothe i 


you don’t ki 


week’s fait 
a favorabk 
at once.” 

Susan M 
look. 

“'T does 
randy,” shi 
sufferin’ an 
rack an’ ru 
tice yer fine 

“ Well, 
randa, “ 


“You 


at 


be 


recommenda 


Job’s comf 

But Mi 
panacea i 
from day t 
he 
pleasant jo 

“T don’t 


morning, 


which 


improvised 
toward wh 
“But ye s 
the slidir 

higher wit 
ging me 

Miranda 

higher to 
the 
waitin’ wi 


heavy 


my dear 
The “ be 
night, gu 
hand, so sw 
old 


smoothed 


mans 


youth 
But 
Susan 


the 
Mar 


ne air, deep and full, until 
I d with song Just loosen 
ol everv«<iay Vexa n 
el « il a w“ en y l j PF 
e sun shining down upor 
ybwebs in the rast J ust 
that concerns vou Is rig! 
Lives are right nad pul 
i the blessin s ol 
it nd resolutely closing \ 
that you ca \\V 
nic you will find in one 
i this regimen it is i 
climate and invi rate \ 


7 tening with a wise, pitiful 


for such as you to ¢ Mi 
rnfully, * but if y was a 
vthing ’round you goin’ t 
\ dnt find it 80 easy to pr 
nty cure 
t patent on Zz” laughed Mi 


you nothing to try 
preach to yer father now, 
: Mary, withdrawing from her 
nd no place to ura 

son her father, who failed 


ng cheerfully of the chat 





hing, as though it werea 
ir land 
suffer any pain,” he said é 
i the couch Mira ae i 
e shadow of his favorite tres 
y bent his faltering ste} 
ke an old boat moored 
the waves rise high¢ 
silent undertow thats t 
: soon wash me out to sé 
I'd only t rise l ittie 
rings an float st I 
where your n ther sta is 
ves to welcome me l 
ee her very soon 


it in sleep one late summer 


Miranda felt, by the welcoming 
uppy was the smile left on the 

ill its worn, anxious lines 

the freshness and beauty of 


he silent, rigid figure cast 
lackest shadow of grief, and 
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filled the air with her lamentat She would 
not fail in the decorum of 1 which must 
be maintained with due re erited cus 
toms The house in whi the holy 
mystery of death was profan 1 with the 
Dustie Ol preparation for no jot 
nor tittle of which, in S M imation, 
could be abated 
It’s nothing but ’urry from pillar 
to post to fetch ’ome the mourt f muttered 
John Henrv, buckling old Cl é the rattle 
eel, and drawing the reins ¥ rgent check 
Ly seem to me that! I nt ave er 
ind die without | t} f n’ tucker 


habout ‘er weeds! Pear ' 1 hall the 
\ ting she’s done |} s hidle 
he coould let ’im rest 1 t hall this 
eeze han clatter o’ mour Get hup, 
Charley 
Mirandy !—Oh!—I l for you, 
M dy,” groaned Susan M hour later, 
ppearing with a mournir t lifted high on 
hie hand at the door of t etened 
rm which Miranda had hushed 
step and reverent heart a litt before 
W here, if not here in the where 
1 gates of the Unseer she 
hope to read the mystery of lif What was the 
secret of that still, white, s1 ng face, into which 
she was gazing with infinite ! g know the 
thought of the spirit that had left its print of 


aawning pe ace and joy on it could no 
longer animate 

The widow, awed by the ur th! ilm of the 
scene where Miranda w ‘ y kneeling 


stopped short in contemplat her urning 
millinery, and approaching prostrate figure 
that had in it the Spl nx silence and 


myster 


ry, she burst 





entation 


My poor dead I n aned 

To think I shal nev 1 any more 
in this world.” And " r eves with 
one hand while with the e held aloft 
trailing folds of crap« she turned 
wain with a fresh burst ri I shall never 
eel like wearin’ anything | iin as long 


is | live 


But do ye think, Mir vdded pres- 
ently, with a little car hat Marier 
Miller has put her best qua rape in the 

innit, an’ is the veil s e ler Ww 

Oh! take it away !’ ed Miranda, with an 

onscious shudder Why we bring such 
profane things into his sacred presenc« If there 


is ever a time and place where we may be free 


from the thought of what we shal] wear. is it not 
now and here?’ 


Susan Mary shrank a litt she gathered 
force to say as she turned to the door 


I think you’d show more respect for yer father, 





ee 


silenci 





throug 


ous flashes 


] 





unplai 
“Take 1 
Miranda, 

ee 
miliar pla 


“ Well, 





“MIRANDY 


with 





of course 
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Miranda 
pallor, dropp 
the chair 

“ Dear! 
thing at 
Tom ] 


a glad ery, then, with sudden 
outstretched arms and sank on 
do this 


usped, “ how could you 


forward, dropped upon his 
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knees, and to his heart with sustaining 
arms, 

“What yu fear, Myrrh, darling? Ah 
Isee! \ | have made secret escape be 
cause I « before the expiration ol 
time !|—] ed! sweetheart, 1 am released 
on the g tition of a thousand friends 
Cannot 5 lon me?” 

“ Deares thank Heaven!” was the low- | 


breathed ré And a silence more eloquent 


than spe etween these two so long and 
bitterly sey 
But wa ( 


) 


The woman’s conscience 
stirred wi sy question, but love put it 
down unutt 


“The ti 


whispere | 


en hard, has it not, dear?” she 
tically, smoothing with car 


ing finger lines furrowed in her hus 
band’s for 

- I h i l 
that’s ver [vrrh,” he answered, with 
old flash of 
for study 
never shot 
prosperous 
Iam aw 


good with 


it a ‘pleasure excursion’ 

the 
“but I have had opportunity 
human problems of which I 
thought if life had gone on in 
And so, on the whole, I think 
more 


had 


may do 
than if | 


better man and 


nant of my years 


missed sson, though I have suffered 
much in of the trouble and disgrace 
brought t precious Myrrh !” 

“ Never s] f that,” she said, generously. “ I 


have bee in stern schools too, and am a 


better wi I pe, than when you went away 


And now 


begin life anew. And we will 


go back t 1 ground for the fresh race—shall 
we not: 
“T think s I have a letter from the head of 


our old bar fitm—read it, dear,” the husband 


said, dr m his pocket and unfolding a 
paper fr 
following 


must d 


Miranda’s swift eyes caught the 


skipping place of date, as we 


“My Dear EAR} 


petition release will be granted, that I 
hasten to : 
cashier, and accept the trust that I find I did not 
vainly re} you, though you fulfilled it in an 
unprecedent 


knowledge roug 


It has but lately come to my 


h secret avenues 


searched, 


sudden di s deeply involved in the embez- 


zlement for which you are suffering the penalty, 


and that only your silence and valiant acceptance 


to come back to your old post of 


:—So confident am I that the | 


hitherto un-| 
y son Randal, previous to his| 


of the crime saved my boy’s dead name from dis- 
re} 

to you for this generous self 
of a dead friend, but J shall n 


honor. I can never my debt of gratitude 


lation in defense 
it forget it, Tom, 
though I may henceforth exchange no word with 
you on a subject painful to | 


‘Your universal popularity ithout a glimmer 


of the facts of the case, s re idy names to 
the petition that I set in n Otherwise | 
should have felt compelled to drag Randal’s dis- 


honor from the grave Wit mest affection, 


+. Your l friend, 
Gro. L CLayton,” 
like pearls on 


Miranda’s tears were dropping 


the letter as she folded 


“My hero!” she said, touching her lips to the 
lines her fingers had failed to s1 th from Tom’s 
forehead. ‘You gave me that you were 
not guilty of the crime I be led, while I for- 
gave it in you.” 


he 
nt and partner 


Virtually, I was guilty, M answered, 
a Randal’s 


the stealth, and in 


humbly. was 


in gains from 


speculations, by which we exp¢ 1 to make good 


the sums abstracted from the enormous amounts 
d uly passing through our The develo; - 
ment of the theft, following closely on Randal’s 
sudden death, left no alternative but to shoulder 
the crime for which I was arraigned, or to betray 


my friend, who had gone out of life trusting me. 
I loved I could have to save him 
from disgrace. What was there for me to do but 
to bear the sin, though it tore my heart to drag 
that I 
severest 


11edq 


Randal. 


, also into its shadow O} am 
ustified! I 
tests, my wife.” 


“And it is kindled to He 


have tried your love by the 


Mvuzzey. 


MILKMAID’S SONG. 


HE sun peeps over Petersham Hill, 
So, Buttercup, so! 
The drowsy moon 
So, Buttercup, s 


ee 


lingering still, 


Somebody’s whistle soundeth clear, 
Somebody’s footstep draweth near, 
Somebody bringeth a greeting here, 


So, Buttercup, s 


Come from your haunts in ferny glades, 
Co, Buttercup, e 
Up through the dewy evening shades, 
Co, Butters up, co ! 
Daisies are dreaming on the lea, 
Home with his sweet wage drones the bee, 
Somebody waits in the lane for me, 
Co, Buttercup, co ! 
MARION E, PICKERING. 
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R. and Mrs. Bentley and Guy Stacy, a city 
cousin who was visiting them, had come out 
The holy 


influences of the hour had entered their hearts, and 


on the porch to watch the sunset. 


for some time the silence was broken only by the 
happy voices of the children at play on the lawn, 
and the cooing notes of birds and insects as they 
settled themselves for the night in the branches 
of the grand old trees around the house and the 
honeysuckle and rose vines growing in rich pro- 
fusion over the lattice at the end of the stoop. 

Now the beautiful light is fading, and Mr. Bent- 
ley turns to his paper, eager for the news, while 
his wife makes bouquets from the basket of wild 
flowers the children brought from the woods an 
hour before. “Guy,” as he is familiarly called, 
settles himself on the step at her feet, eager to go 
on with the conversation the supper hour had 
interrupted. His is a restless, discontented dis- 
position, which twenty-five vears of city life have 
not improved. His chief ambition just now is to 
“kill time,” his chief amusement, flirting. It was 
of this they had been talking. The lady had tried 
to make him see the wrong and folly of his way 
and rouse him to nobler action, but her arguments 
He had just told her of 
several flirtations he “ had on hand,” and now as 
he looked up at her said: 

“T don’t think flirting is so awfully bad, cousin. 


had been in vain so far. 


I have will enough to stop it if I wanted to, but 
why should I not flirt, especially as 1 have nothing 
else to do ?”’ 

Mrs. Bentley shook out and put in place a spray 
of golden rod before she answered. 

“1 don’t suppore it is any use for me to say any 
more about i/, since I cannot make you think of it 
all about it, all 
the ‘catching on’ in hotels, depots, aboard trains 


as 1 do; but just tell your moth 


or in the streets, the ‘making eyes’ at every 
pretty girl you chance to meet, and all the silly 
nothings of speech and manner which do not 


make your friends one bit more womanly or your- | 


self more manly, but which tend to leave the 
a ‘Miss Nancy, 


empty headed and vain—tell her all this and see 


impression that you are only 


if she does not agree with me in condemning it, 
and thinking it very much beneath your manhood. 
I think sometimes a man never knows just how 
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| 
| 
| 


“T do not mean that you are not to have plenty 


of lady friends and enjoy yourself with them,” re- 


weak who need strengthening ? 


these things look until he sees them through a 


true woman’s eyes, any more than a woman knows 


what certain traits in herself really are until some 


gentleman friend—I use the word in its best sense | 


—tells her. 
of things once you would feel like using the will, 


ot which you say you have enough, to stop it if 
you wanted to.” 

“ But shall I have no lady friends, and no fan 
with them ?” queried the young man, 


If you could get on the woman-side | 


} 
| 


plied his cousin. “JT would have you be always 
kind, polite, and attentive ; but if you would once 
quit treating them as silly girls who can appreciate 
nothing above flattery, and try and let your inter- 
course with them be such as shall help them to be 
earnest and true and womanly, if you would ideal- 
ize girlhood and womanhood, and try to draw them 
up—well, I think the change would be refreshing, 
to say the least. You accuse girls of making the 
young man of to-day what he is, and I, in the face 
of facts, cannot refute your accusations as I wish I 
might truthfully do; but how much have just such 
young men as you are to do with making the girls 
If they be guilty, are you sure 
that you are blameless? What have you done to 
uplift them? What have you said to teach them 
Have 


what they are? 


how holy and beautiful girlhood may b 
you in any way let them see the power for good 
they might be in the lives of young men? Have 
you respected their purity and good sense, and 
tried to keep the good in them good and make the 
evil less? or have you shown the ‘girl of the period’ 
that you liked her best for her weakness and silli- 
ness, and treated her as a mere plaything—a some- 
thing that would amuse you in an idle hour? 
When you tire of the insipidity you have called 
out, why, cast her lightly aside and go on to the 
next? If she has a heart and it gets hurt, what 
matters it? ‘A man must have some fun, you 
tell me; ‘they all do so; heartaches are a part of 
woman’s heritage and must be meekly borne! I 
hate it all! If you cannot think it ‘so awfully 
bad’ now, you have only to live long enough and 
you will see that whoever indulges in it will be 
just so much less of a man for that indulgence, and 
the love he would one day give a wife cannot be 
the abounding and holy thing it might have been 
had he looked upon the other sex differently.” 

“But I do not flirt with those I respect,” inter- 
rupted Guy; “there are enough others to flirt 
with.” : 

“Isn’t it the sick who need a physician? the 
” was the earnest 
answer. “Do you remember reading in Bitter 
Sweet how ‘ David’ helped ‘ Mary’ because he was 
a man and would not yield to the terrible tempta- 
tion that came to him? He led her to a ‘serener, 
higher life,’ and helped her to be a woman worthy 
of the name.” 

“It is only a story and easy to do on paper,” 
said he. 

“*Only a story,’ it may be, but it has its counter- 
part in many instances in real life, and might in 
many more if men would always be true and up- 
right. And isn’t it the better way ?” 

‘I admit it,” he answered ; “ but would you have 
me brand myself as a reformer and go about with 
‘blare of trumpets and sound of drums,’ seeking 
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whom I might reform?” The tone was half gay, 


half sad, for s not lacking in nobler im- 
pulses, and 1 nest face of the woman at his 
side could 1 ve its effect. 

Softly the fell : 

“No, nor that, Guy; it is the quiet worker 





who does tl xd. I would only have you 
be a true n reat all women, y« 
as you want t r men to treat your sister or 
n the ‘knights of the nine 


all my heart, and want to see 


ing or old, 


mother. | 
teenth cent 
them with t 
in the very 
men are 1 n you are, yet the girls like 


all on, doing the best work 
You tell me other young 


them. Su; t to be true, do their follies 
excuse youl it enough that nine-tenths 
of the youl the day are flirts without the 
other tenth so, too? Not every girl knows 
a diamond finds it, but that is no reason 
a diamond s t be. Some one will find it 
some day, a proudly and thankfully 
“But am | rse for these innocent flirta- 
tions than « r fellows are?” asked he 


“Not any v perhaps, except that t« 


more has bé than to many, and added 
gifts mean ad 


better becau 


msibilities: but are you any 


flirtations? do they help 


you in any ¢ y? are you any stronger or 
better fitted ittle valiantly with the evil 
that is in th rid because of them ?” 

% Perhaps not, Mary; vet, if I found the right 


one for a wi think I would be less faith- 
ful to my word and 
1 have flirt 
“T do not 

your word—l] |} what a promise means to you; 
but I do 
cause you | 
and beautifu se countless flirtations. Does 
a stream th t to fill little ditches on either 
side flow just strongly in its main current 


nor and love her less because 
' youth up?” 
you would be less faithful to 


1 would love a wife less, be- 


ire d your powe rto love ne bly 


There! there! how like a woman this is! admit 
that it is of and then spend all this time 
talking to out flirting! Well, laugh if you 
want to; it y shows the superabundance of my 
faith in yo I believe you will yet see how 
detestable it all is and turn to better things,” 
and the earnest « turned pleadingly toward 
him. 

“But what if I have tried the ‘better things,’ 
Mary, and tl was the slow re- 
ply. “I make no pretense of being good, but, 


failed me ?” 


in other thir I have tried to live as near to the 
golden rule as possible, and what has it profited 
me ?” 


“Wait and see”—the words came quickly from 
Mrs. Bentley’s lips 
farm long er I 
its fruit the next 


“Have you not been on the 
know the seed does not yield 


y, or for many next days, after 


it issown? We wait for our best things always, 
‘ 2 ' 
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but of one thing be sure—no one lives ‘as near as 
possible to the golden rule’ without being greatly 
profited by it. Godis in that rule and it can 
not fail.” 

“What know I of God, save as a First Great 
Cause ?” was his weary answer 

Mrs. Bentley turned a face full of feeling upon 
him 

“O Guy! Guy!” she cried 
t] 


what a pitiful ques 
1e very face of all thi 


wondrous beauty and blessedness! Now I know the 


tion! and you can ask it in 


secret of your unrest and wearines If you could 


but come to know God as y personal friend 


tas much your own as tl h you alone of 
all the world needed His friet iship, and could 
believe that all He lets come to you is for your 
highest good, and do your part to realize that 
good, oh! how different lift lbe to vou! ‘A 
First Great Cause” What rt, what help for 
weak, erring mortals, with he that ‘long and 
weary and aspire’ does that 1 ght give? It 
makes me cold, cold! As we it before an ice- 


berg in the hope of getting warm, as to try to 
gather courage and strength f such a view of 
God. Look at your mot 
such a God as that? N e looks to Him 


who, while in the infirm humanity which He as- 


es she worship 


sumed in order to come nea ind save us, bore 
the burden of life for thirty-three 
that we might learn of Hin 


rrowful years 
His holy love 
and patience reveal to us the very heart of God 
and the love waiting thers r our acceptance. 


What are your trials, however great they may be, 


compared with what she has known and suflered ? 
Count the graves over which she has wept in 
agony—such as mothers or n know; think of 
pty. Could a ‘First 
Great Cause’ help her as the blessed Father, God, 


the cear hopes broken and e1 


and the angels have? It is from them she learns 


} 


strength and patience and wisd learns to work 
and to wait in the blessed certainty that all will be 
well; and the Fountain fi which she drinks is 
open to you. How often have I looked at you— 
tired and discouraged—and thought if I could 
only give you some of my hope and trust. I can 
not do it, but the Father cai In all solemnity I 
say that you need a greater rness to him—a 
truer dependence upon Him to help you bear the 
vexations and frictions of daily life. You can 
never understand the life-problem or live as you 


to help 


you. You must have God before you can know 


ought with only a ‘First Great Cause’ 


any real heart peace.” 

Unable longer to control her emotions, the little 
woman gathered up her flowers and went quickly 
into the house. Her husband and children soon fol- 
lowed her, and Guy Stacy was left alone. 

Night came on softly. The birds ceased sing- 
ing and sank to happy sleep; one by one the stars, 
the “forget-me-nots of the angels,” blossomed in 
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the “field of blue,” and over all gathered the in-| to which they have attained, or hope to attain, is 


Did it tell of God to the 
weary heart waiting there? Who can tell? We 
only know all seasons are His own and no faintest 


finite peace of Heaven. 


cry for help falls unanswered. 
EARNEST. 


UNDER THE SKYLIGHT. 


FOUND Corisande alone amid the Oriental 
of 


charming apartments in that attractive man- 


stuffs and subtle colors of one most 
sion on P—— Avenue. Every room under that 
red and black tiled roof is 


lotus-eater’s dream, but the one in which my friend 


as beautiful as some 
on this particular after- 
Dark 


walls, 


sat, or rather half reclined, 


noon is my especial admiration crimson 


furniture against luminous golden with 


| 


dashes of Pompeian reds and yellows, make the | 


buried in the 


Almost 


with 


gorgeous picture complete. 


cushions of a recessed couch, her radiant 


head 


figure gave the finishing touch 


arm, Corisande’s graceful 
this 


on one rounded 


to golden 
gloomed interior. 

As she lifted her lovely face I knew by the tiny, 
penciled lines between her blonde eyebrows that 
something was troubling the usually placid waters 
of her life. 

“What is it, darling?” 

“There are things you can listen to over and 


I inquired. 


over again, and not mind in the least, you know,” 
she replied, with charming indirectness. 

Yes, I knew, and I told her so. 

“Then,” she continued, “ you know there comes 
one bitter moment when you feel so cruelly the 
sting unkind words /iave inflicted, you can scarce 
endure the angu/sh.” 

Yes, I knew that, too, and I said so. 

Without another syllable on the subject she got 
up, saying, hurriedly : 

“T know what I'll do. 
Ginethon and take you along. You will delight 
her and she'll delight vou, and we’ll all three be 
helped and strengthened. 
go?” 

There being nothing to hinder my going, Cori- 


| walk before God with a perfect heart, and in 


| my bed-room, have es she added, 


I’ll go and see Granny | 


It’s not far; can you | 


sande smoothed her navy-blue dress, tied soft, 


navy-blue bonnet ribbons under her rounded chin, 


slipped some rosy apples and a paper parcel into 
her bag, and we were off. 

“Is Granny Ginethon one of our wise ones?” I 
inquired, as we left the smooth, gray-flagged side- 
walks, and began picking our way among broken 
bricks and loose cobblestones. 


“ Yes,” answered Corisande. 

Then as we walked together under the gray and 
gold of November’s sky, we talked about them. 
They are not philosophers, not sages, not seientists, 
The highest knowledge 


these wise ones. No, no. 








“the wisdom that cometh from above.” 

We climbed the topmost stair of a smoky, dirty 
tenement, and there,in a white, clean little room, I 
was introduced to Granny Ginethon. 

The first glimpse of her wrinkled face revealed 
Her 


life-story waited only its closing word and the 


the fact that she was a very old, old lady. 


yreat Author’s finishing stroke. 

She sat there rocking in and out of a square of 
sunshine, braiding a rag rug. Her busy fingers 
paused a moment at our entrance, then went 
swiftly on weaving the many-colored strands that 
glowed in the sunrays like costly shreds from Per- 
sian looms 

“T’m always glad and double glad to see you, 
dearie, but what’s happened to bring you here so 
soon ?” she inquired, fixing her still keen black 
eyes on Corisande’s fair young face. 

“Granny, what do you do when your good is 
evil spoken of and you discover that not at the 
time, and maybe never, can you put things in the 
right light 

“Ah!” replied the old lady, her eyes still fixed 
on Corisande, while red, yellow, and purple strands 


ran through her deft fingers, “1 knowed there was 


trouble. I see what the poet calls the ‘ print of 
Care’s finger-nails’ ’atween your pretty eyes. 
Well, honeydew, the Bible tells us we mustn’t let 
our good be evil spoken of. But folks will talk, 


and we can’t always git clear shinin’ round us. 
Sides, dearie, them that darkness don’t 
light. 


set in 
All we've got to do is 
His 
own good pleasurable time He'll turn on the glory 
I’ve never showed you 


know much about 


and all flesh shall see it. 
after a mo- 
mark, “No? 
Come in then, both of you, and take a look.” 

It was only a tiny compartment tucked in under 


ment’s pause, apparently wide of thc 


|a sloping roof and lighted by four small panes of 


clouded glass fitted in at the highest point. 

This little room, not much bigger than a closet, 
contained a cot bed an old brown chest, a few 
articles of clothing, and a shelf with a Bible on it. 

“I’ve my shady times, too,” remarked the owner 


and I can’t help 


“ 


of these few, simple possessions, 
a sort of huddlin’ up and fearin’ to look round me, 
howsomever I know right well that shadders never 
hurt anybody yet. When I git to that place I 
leave my bed, or anything I’m doin’, and come 
under this skylight with my blessed Bible, and 
here I read and look up till God’s glory fills my 
soul’s temple so full there aint a dark crook nor 
cranny anywheres, Don’t you see? This is the 
way I look at it. If’twasn’t for that bit of sky- 
light this room would be only a black garret, and 
if *twasn’t for windows openin’ toward the heavenly 
Jerusalem, I’d be nothin’ but a poor old woman. 
That,” she continued, with an impressive, yet 
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curious, n 


riptural teaching, pointing 
to the gla i 


1 rose and gold colored rip 


ples went e like foam-flakes blown from 
the dazzli: into the sun was sinking, “ I 
call the ty when shadders come c:owdin 
round thre hedge me in, I feel safe to git 


right und told you, while 


‘H es down my soul to greet, 
Ar vns the Mercy-seat.” 
“Well, I, when we reached the street 


again and 
get what 


steps homeward, “did you 
“Are w ippointed when we and the 


el together?” asked Corisand¢ 
I re} lied, “but I didn’t go t 


Pell me, please, what have you 


wise ones t 
“T never 
consult tl 
got out of 
“This, 1 the beautiful girl, her sweet 
eyes dew uppy tears. “Our Heavenly 
Father i 


what may 


me than I deserve Come 
no need for me to see darkly 
through 1 indow, while dear old granny 
gathers t such shining sheaves from a 
few in he r | lass.” 


A nim [I l-colored light seemed to en 
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circle her blonde hair and irradi 
tenance as she walked beside me in 
dor of sunset’s afterglow, nor heeded the innumer 
able eves especially those of the sterner sex 
turned admiringly upon her Stooping, she picked 
up a maple-twig dropped by some returning leaf 
hunter, then, in a moment of thought too de« p for 
words, gently touched its strung rubies and fol 
lowed its emerald veinings with her ungloved, 
pearl-tipped finger. 

‘I mean,” she continued, speaking softly, rever 
ently, “God being my helper, to keep right under 
my skylight, and to ‘lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh mv he ip sa 

Sometimes when you, dear friend, and Corisande 
and | 

Have all life’s lessons learns 

And suns and stars for ever re have set, 

The things which our weak judgment here have 
spurned, 

The things o'er which we grieve with lashes wet 
Will flash before us out of eartl lark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shal! see how ali God's 7 s were right 


And how what seemed s ve most true.” 


MapGE CARROL. 


HOW TO DRESS BECOMINGLY. 


CONCERNING COLOR. 


ng mistakes in dress proceed 
+] 


HE n 
from 1 e of the laws of color 1e most 

anta hues and shades being brought 
into clos 
did with 
were suit 
and the 
the reply 


those who reason, a the lady 
maker, that blue and green 
er, because the skies were bl] 
! “ You forget though,” was 
y are placed as far apart as 


possible 

To a per h an artistic or cultivated ey 
an inco! iwement of color is quite as 
painful a te is toa musical ear ; and those 


who are la 
can acquir ~ 
by a car ly of fundamental rules Phe 
theory of t difficult to understand ; and 
the harn rangement of color is 
especially tudied in dress. The various 
modificati 
ness to th: ! and the occasion, should be 
carefully l 

Blue i 
abused co 


natural perception of this kind 
| 


knowledge to avoid mistal 





l point 


one color, and their suitable 


the most popular and most 
How many and what diverse 


persons « tly assert with a calm air of pos 
session, “ ] y color, you know ”’—just as 
though 1 had ever said it before, or a 


though th but one shade of this favorit 


hue. 
There a s and blues: but the most lanky 
and thi k | . ned blonde inv iriabls claims 


the celestial t her “very own,” and manifests | 


DMAN CHURCH. 


surprise that any one with more tone of complexion 


and hair should venture uy ttoo. “A girl, 
says some one, “ with a sallow skin, pale eves, and 
neutral-tinted hair, reads it ook that blue is 
becoming to fair complexions. It ir indeed a 
tradition, an accepted « ood taste, that 


s and blondes are justly formed tc meet by 
nd clothes her 
generally with the most disastrous 
result She does not bserve that the blue re 
flected tones intensify the leaden gravs in the 
shadows of the carnations and neutralize their 





So straightway she 


sell in blue 


osy tints; and she wears the hideous garment 
with the placid contentment of ignorance ” 

Blue is in itself an ex ite color, pure and 
modest ; but large masses ether produce a 
cold eflect. It is the « r of the heavens; but 


apart from this, the color ire one in nature 
here are few blue flowers, and fewer blue stones: 
but its rarity and purity have made it the darling 
of artists and poets. It is the color of the 


fulness, and the 
its proper place 


Virgin and the symbol of fait! 
eye loves to rest upon it when is 
and on the right person 

There are many diflerent shades of blue; those 
est known be ing celestial-blue a bright, clear 
ight blue, matching, as ne as possible, the 
ordinary color of the ski pale-blue, a most 
delicate tint of the color pe icock blue, having a 
strong shade of green; dark-blue, and .navy-blue 
The last two colors are becon ing to almost every 
one; the others should be used with discretion. 

It is not even enough that the wearer’s hair and 


} 


ate her pure coun- 
the full splen- 
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complexion be considered ; height and age must 
also have a part in the discussion, lest the color 
be too conspicuous for either; daylight and artifi- 
cial light play wondrous changes with blue, while 
the near neighborhood of an antagonistic color 
will transform it from a thing of beauty into the 
very opposite. Who does not pity the unspok« n 
sufferings of the Princess Borghese at the hands 
of her smiling sister-in-law, the Empress Josephine, 
as, radiant with gracé and apparent kindliness, she 
led the exquisitely dressed beauty, in her costume 
of blue, to a green sofa, on which she had no 
choice but to sit? What a refinement of feminine 
malice ! 
The dress 
which made matters worse 
not have been so bad; and had the green been 
olive and the blue quite pale, the contrast would 
have resulted satisfactorily 
more becomin than pur} le ones; 


n question was turquoise-blue, too, 
a purple-blue w yuld 


Crreen-b!ues are far 
but this last 
secondary color now plays so large a part in cor 
rupting the primaries of various stuffs that it de 
serves some notice 

PURPLE is truly a regal color, associated from 
the oldest times with royalty and magnificence 
It is a diffi ilt h ie t 
expensive materials—purple velvet having a par- 
ticularly rich effect. Yellow is its proper comple 
ment; yet, in a dress, the two combined would be 
gaudiness itself, unless the yellow took the shape 
of gold ornaments. (Green and purple are also 
harmonious, but too startling unless used with 


» manage and looks best in 


care. Black and white make admirable combina- 
tions with this roval color 

Among the modifications of purple is Puce, or 
Puiu color, a red purple which is extremely un- 
becoming, except to very fair, pale complexions 
can wear any- 


or to those fortunate ones who ‘ 
thing.” Gold, orange, or even scarlet, may be 
combined with puce. 


of y) 


THE KNOCKING HEARD BY ANDREW 
BASCOM AT THE DOOR OF HIS 
HEART. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II. 

T was an hour before Mr. Bascom joined his 
family. For a part of that time he had paced 
the floor with slow and measured steps, and for 

a part of the time sat moti nless as one asleep 
and all the while God was calling up, out of the 
storehouse of his remembrance, many Divine pre- 
cepts which had been garnered there through long 
vears, and was knocking by them at the door of 
his heart and conscience. 

* As ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.” It seemed to him as if a 
voice were in the air, burdened with this injune- 
tion. He recognized in it a meaning and a perso- 
nal application never seen before. “Do ye even 


so to them.” So gentle the admonition heretofore, 
that he had regarded it almost as an optional pre 
cept. But now it came to him as a Divine com- 





The lighter shades of purple are violet, lilac, 
lavender, pearl~ olor —the former having are dish 
tinge, the latter a blue one. Lilac is an exquisite 
spring tint, most becoming to fresh, fair faces with 
golden or light hair, and very pretty in summer 
silks and lawns. The other shades are more used 
for elderly persons and in light mourning. 

It should be borne in mind that purple is the 
worst of colors to use in the wav of trimming or 
ornament; and it always looks best as a costume 
when combined with differing shades of its own 
hue 

The changes which may be rung upon Rep are 
quite as numerous as those of purple, and in rich- 
ness and variety it may be called the most eflect- 
ive of colors. It is a trving color near the face, 
and for such close proximity it must be selected 
with great care. Only pale reds—maroon and 
wine color, garnet and pink—are in good taste for 
dresses and bonnets; but most of the other shades 
re admirable as trimmings for lighting up a cos- 


tume 

Scarlet, which has considerable admixture of 
vellow, is a charming color, in spite of its being a 
favorite with Indians and barbarians generally ; 
but it should never be worn by a rosy blonde nor 
one with the least tinge of red in her hair. Dark, 
pale skins and inky hair are wonderfully lightened 
up by it; and a very fair, pale blonde may also 
use it to advantage. But by “ betweenities,” both 
dark and fair, it should be rigorously avoided. 

Who has not noticed the right effect of a scarlet 
flower in dark hair? A scarlet shawl or cloak is 
a very becoming garment, especially in the country, 
where it offers an effective contrast to the gray 
rocks and green foliage ; and thrown over a white 
dress, it makes a very pretty picture. Used in 
ribbons, scarlet is invaluable for lighting up a black 
or neutral-tinted dress. It is also the best of 


colors for durability. 


OSEMONS, 


mand and a law of spiritual life which could not 
be broken without the Divine displeasure. “If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my 
love.” “If a man abide not in me, he is cast 
forth as a branch and is withered.” “And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and 
to love mercy, and te walk humbly with thy God?” 
“He that is greedy of gain troubleth his house.” 
“There is a gain that turneth to loss.” “The 
deceitfulness of riches choke the W ord, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful.” 

It seemed Mr. Bascom as if this knocking at 
the door of his heart and conscience would never 
cease. Where had all these things been hidden 
away in his memory that he had not heard their 





solemn appeal before ? 

For a long, long time the knocking went on; 
for the Lord was standing at the shut and rusted 
and ivy-grown door of this man’s heart, waiting 
for him to open it, that He might come in and 
make His abode with him and bless him; standing 
there and knocking as He stands and knocks at the 
door of every man’s heart, earnest to be admitted 
if men will but open the door. But only they open 
it who keep His commandments. He comes to us, 
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] 
us in His Divine Word, and for the man that was come t 


ts contained therein. If we 
that is, keep His saying 
| abide with us. But so long 


His commandments the door re- 
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Lord standing on the other 


ent on, and the sour 
hall the dim and desolate 
house of lift Weary with 
1 down the floor, Mr. Bas 
and as he let his hand rest 
d a book, ar 








it was the Bible. He was 
nvictions and trying to re 
were blinded by the new light 
itmosphere, and he was try 
s through which the golder 
upon him. Divine truth and 
1 conflict. With the instinct 
If borne away by an almost 


Mr. Bascom opened the Bible 


n the page that was spread 
rm id 
a parable unto them, saving 
rtain rich man brought forth 
thought within himself, say 
, because | have no room 
fruits? And he said, This 
11 down my barns and _ build 
11 | bestow all my fruits and 
ll say to my soul, Soul, thou 
d up for many years; take 
and be merry. But God 
fool, this night thy soul shall 





then whose s] i 
rovided ? So is he that laveth 
a and is not cht d (100 
k down in his chair like on 
weight had been laid “ Not 
He had read, or heard this 

of times, | 

had never arre 

almost like an inter] 

od.” It was not, then, because 
that this man’s soul was so 
him, but because, while lay- 





earth, he had not been rich 
not he, Andrew Bascom, stil] 


barns and his storehouses, and 
of the judgment which had so 
he rich man in the parable 
relieving breath. God and 
reconciled. He opened the 
is time it happened that he 
ry of the ewe lamb in the 


Second Samuel : 


nt Nathan unto David. And 
nd said unto him, There were 
y ; the one rich and the other 
in had exceeding mar 5 flocks 
e poor man had _ nothing, 
lamb, which he had brought 
and it grew up together with 
hildren ; it did eat of his own 
his own cup, and lay in his 
nto him as a daughter And 


veler unto the rich man, and he 


is own flock and his own herd, 


iyfaring man that was to come to 
e poor man’s lamb, and dressed it 
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And David's 
anger was greatly kindled against the man; and 
he said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man 
that has done this thing sh rely die; and he 
shall restore the lamb fourfold ause he did 
this thing, and had no pity. And Nathan said to 
David, Thou art the man,’ 

Mr. Bascom could read no farther He closed 
the book and laid it back w the table, : 
shrinking down in his chair a letting his 
droop forward upon his bosor 

Knock, knock, knock! His Lord and Master 


was urgent to come In But Stil the aoor was 








shut, and only the hand of edience could open 
it. “1, the Lord, a just God, and a Saviour.” So 
the Divine voice called to him t h the door, 

Blessed are the merciful, for the hall obtain 
mercy.” Was there no other | port to the 
Divine favor? “ With what m re ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you I Che voice had 


a sterner tone, and sent ; across the 
troubled waters of the mar he 

Knock, knox k! “Bevemer 
ilso is merciful.” “ Do 


for nothing again; and your reward shall be 


your Father 
lend, hoping 


A pause ; an oppressive silence nd the knock- 
ing went on. “ He shall lore e poor of the 
peo] le, he shall save the children of the needy, he 
shall break in pieces the oppre ! 

Another pause and silence then the warn- 
ing call, “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon !” 

A great darkness fell upon Andrew Bascom 
He seemed to himself like on a dee p pit, the 
mie phitic vapors of which were unhoc ating him 
Was the way then so strait The law so exact- 
ing Must he choose now nd it might be for- 
ever! whom he would serve—God, or Mammon? 

Andrew !” A hand was laid upon him, and a 
voice, grave but tender, sounded in his ears. He 
started and looked up into the face his wife. 

“ You are alone.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who was it ? 
away.” 

A gentleman named Leor He called on a 
matter of business.” 

“ Business on Sunday evening 

“Te; 
to some people.’ 

‘ But it isn’t all the sar 

“T hope not.” Mr. Bascom failed to speak with 
his usually assured manner 

“Who was the gentlemar 

\ Mr. Leon.” 
“Yes; so you said. Doe 
Street?” Mrs. Ba 
rising interest. 
‘] believe so. 





I didn’t know that he had gone 


Sunday or week day—it’s all the same 





ne keep a store on 


anner showed a 


But what do you know about 


him ?” 
“ Not a great deal. I’ve often been in his store, 
and was there last week Poor man! He isn't 


long for this world Dying of consumption 
Two of his daughters are in the store—nice, 
modest young girls, and always so pleasant with 
customers. What did he want ?” 

Mr. Bascom could not answer this question to 
his wife. There was a guilty feeling in his heart 
that he wished to hide away from her, He had 
been looking, with covetous intent, over upon the 


little field of this poor man; had been about 
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it might have been for but a single moment of 
time, his outer consciousness ; but in that moment 
the whole scene through which he had passed 
only two nights before was revived, and with a 
marvelous distinctness And when he started 
from his chair, as the vision suddenly faded from 
I leave you with God 


ef 
seemed to be calling 


his inner sight, the words, 
and vour own conscience 
back to him and filling the air with 
warning. 

‘What is your decision, Mr. Bascom?” Ti 
morrow had become to-day, and this to-day was 


ts solemn 


the one on which our Christian merchant was 
called to decide the great question as to whom he 
would thereafter serve—God Mammon. The 
case was clear. He saw it now in all its bearin 
and relations, ind heard and understood the 
Divine injunction, “ Ye cannot serve God and 
M tmmon 

Did he hesitate? Not for an instant. The an- 


swer came, in no half-hearted utterance, but calm 
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God.” Out from the merchant’s memory came 
this passage of Holy Writ. But ma Bascom knew 
that there was a God, and that » He was the 
rewarder of those who diligently ei Him and 
kept His Word, He would in no wise “ clear the 


guilty. 


| 





Why was it that for a long time afterward An- 
drew Bascom took i special interest in the family 


of Mr Leon, and made himself acquainted with 


the condition of their business and gave the widow 
and her daughters advice about pure hasing goods 
to advantage and felt a real reget in seeing them 


Why was it that the thought of break 


ng up or crippling the business of many small 


‘ 
traders in order that he might swe ll his own gains 
had become repugnant to his feelir 
regarded by him as evil and a sla against God ? 
Because he had « pened the door of : 
keeping the Lord’s commandment to do by his 
neighbor as he would have his neig! 
him; and the Lord had come in and had given 

































and clear him neighborly love in place f the cruel greed 
Against the enterprise which had cared not who lost and sufiered so that 
‘You cannot be in earnest, Mr. Bascom!” was | he but gained. 
the surprised and disappointed response Shall we tell of the states of peace and satisfa 
‘ Entirely so tion and inward delight into which the merchant 
And abandon a scheme by which at least a! came as his obedience grew more earnest and com- 
hundred thousand dollars might be piled up/ prehensive, reaching into every department of his 
vearly ?” business and regarding the g¢ f every one with 
" “To lie against the door of my heart,’ was the} whom he had dealings even as he regarded his 
unexpressed thought of Mr. Bascom, “and keep it | owt Words would fail us in the attempt. He 
forever shut against the Lord.” had been called t lay down his life is natural, 
‘Yes; I give it up,” his spoken answer. eltish, cruel, mean, and narrow lif nd in fear 
‘If I must say plainiy what I think, you are a nd constraint and d abt and sorrow, edient to 
greater fool than I took you for, Mr. Bascom the Divine commandment, he had laid it down, 
His business friend had lost temper, for he had | and lo! there was found by him a truer, a better, 
counted on great gains from a share in this enter i! ler, and a sweeter life, the inner peace and 
prise vy of which were ineffable! 
The fool hath said in his heart, there r. S. ARTHUR 
? 
(Dathers Department. 
BABYHOOD. be sadibreld 46 nit om the Moe in cod weather, bow 
ever he v he mav be This is a hard savir 
PTVHIS is the title of a new magazine “devoted first sight It is such a ple re to hin f such 
exclusively to the care of infants and young relief to nurse, to have him established on the 
- children and the general interests of the nur- | « irpet, a | v behind him to save his head should 
sery.” In theirannouncement, the publishers say:| he lose his lance, playthings all 
“Tt is the purpose of this new magazine to become | while other work goes on. He likes 
a medium for the dissemination among parents of ll, and in this wav soon learns t 
the best thought of the time on all subjects cor limbs As we shall see a future 
nected with the needs of early childhood, embra good for him to be handled and cosset 
ing in its scope the period from the day of birth ually rhe safe mean between the 
to the age when the nursery is supplanted by the | treatment involves some work and 
school-room Every important topic concerning | both pay in the end. 





nursery life during that time will be discussed in 
its pages—the physical requirements of the child, 


the manifestations of its mental development, the 
sanitary conditions of its surroundings, the comfort 
and embellishment of its home, que stions of dress, 
amusement, ete., and the many minor problems of 





nursery economy 

Marion Harland, who is editor of the “ Depat 
ment relating to general nurserv routine.” has an 
article in the first number, entitled “Bany A1 
Home IN WINTER,’ 
tract 





from which we make an ex- 


Until he is able to run alone, baby should not 


In the best-warmed room there is inevitab 
current of cooled air close to the floor. in which. 


\ 
his feet are bathed while 


s baby sits on the carpet, t 
his shoulders may overtop it. It is a common 


thing to discover, on taking him up and undressing 
him for the midday nap, that his toes are icy wl i ‘ 





Mamma exclaims at the 
phenomenon, chafes his feet, feeds and puts him to 
sleep; and when he awakes, pulls him, glowing 


his hands are warm. 


and dewy, from the blankets, gives him warm 


drink to encourage further perspiration, and 
plumps him down again into the cold-air bath 


Che middle of the bed or the corner of the lounge 
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~ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” the step, and th ed hit 


ecom ent CK ha 
heel | nt ( I cl 
plar f mud, that I , 
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nere deserve pai 
| int ed hims¢ e weathe 
ul i | ed 
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illustra the entr e me ! 
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whether the ! | more sixpences 
he story One never-to-be-for é I n Rob had 
ed, and he ne on the curl the two had 
ement a i high revel on the t: but, ala 
rd for f he t f that nature 1 ‘ too seldon 
Sixpences !” echoed | no such 
half-oper ust fourpencs 1 six half 
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Well, thev’ve got a bo | give a lot of 
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“ What's it about jueri 1 Jim bene! Phe wners were oblivious to a except 
“ There’s tw en, Christian and forget | the wonderful pictures and the seraps of lett 
other fellow ! it’s open at the begir pre under them Rob explained them, wi 
ing Phe L both run away and tumbtied i rious adadlit nal mments of hil vn that lid 
vful ditch,” « ed Kob, with great lueidit have siderably astonished the ! I 
Ll couldn't thev re ing to get t| have had the benefit thereof 
gain,” he added iwht \ Che picture had ( dle and fire were exhausted before R 
taken possessi { a hered up his property and k hi t 
Perhaps the i led, iggested J i come back to-morrow he é 
indifferently ; he | t seen it und we have a splendid day, and read 
| mean to ft l ) to-morrow W ‘ e! the 
sturdy answe ) the a , Song ee | ee ne 
But to-mort ent past the } Dre er fallei ' 
DoOOK Was g ( iow | l n re ! I I} ne wicket ¢ 
ind not a e seen Rob | e | the | e Be here 
é y row | he ‘ ) e} " ‘ vy hose 
he door f nd we ere e rising Ot « 
W I l I il ‘ \ ( 
ri l | ‘ {tt 1 ‘ ( l | ri 
tha | t j Fi 
lt ense , ‘ 
‘ | } 
‘ t 1 k ‘ ‘ 
‘ i t 304 
{ s ’ Pe ( haved ¢ 
wk, I ‘ é | 
»> help h f » \ 
Cher | | zb 
vindow t Did the 
aay R beg ‘ la ( It w j j 
s. \ | | | I 
( ) I es, and ye ' I ¥ 
vel r 1 of the ’ 
woks grew larg e int \ \ ‘ ' | 
main Was stand pa c 1 i 
Rob t K up ala lon beh If I'd ‘ LV i 
looked on tor 
Phere were } ‘ { » |} 1 y 
ously dressed 3 ) ) k I bought it?” retorted R 
had left in ‘ i nig! \\ 
ent m I { | 1 int it {) i 
pood R b ( hiless ?? ) 
Ite preiae i] re i t ] ~ ‘ t | 
end, then | t \ | 1) h I 
valked | ' \ \\ ! f f f 1 , 
hob hooked I et | ( he tr | 1 g 
cdleserted I l t I ( \\ he ™ ( 
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. k ind g \ ' ] ir ? 
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uurt, he br v if I ‘ vere perhaps for that ver ! 
om. Ona ber 1 tn le the handful of fire, lam« ! Jim had re in ‘ er hi t 
Jim was twisting lengt! f wire into rude toastir vhole lecture from anv one else Many ime 
forks, * | before had his proceedings in the eof right and 
‘Put that dow ! 1 Rob. excitedly “TP ve rong been regulated in deference to Jim’s views 
t something to show Chere, that’s the ver it he did feel that this was a very aggrava 
book I told you about! Now, I’ll see what the tw sion for a debat ind what was more c 
men did when they got out 4 not ein tout 
The broom joined the toasting forks under the ve ind yet, in his heart, Rob was con~ 
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scious that Lmean way of getting the 
book. He r his own feelings once whe 
another boy his broom, and—though he 
had no par tion for that broom—the 
thrashing | for the “ shabbin« of the 
transactiol wether Rob's reflecti 
in the siler ight were not by any me 
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| i cold, drear incomfortable day withou 
| Oop 1 i { ‘ idd Nye 
itrv sky if rrving away from the | 
winds which pur em Che dead leave ! 
iround the va r seek refuge in some friend 
fence corner vhile  pedestri haster 
wrapped in their wa t cloaks or overcoat 
glimpse of sunlight i r cheers the scen 
just such a day i} ne glad to stay I 
and appreciate a cheerful fire So | turn 
from the dreary prospect outside, and, draw 
big arm-chair toward the wing grate, ens« 
myself therein, and itt { it the present 
ver some of the brightest scenes of the past su 
er, Which were ed vay In memory f i 
irs as thes 
Again it i veet June day The warm 
ight is flooding t iful Southern gard 
where hundred | es are hedding fragt 
pom the ul! I xur t vines ol ‘Marecl 
Niels” climb the pillas the portico, and | 
er rich rf lel o \ ver the bal n i 
wove, Great, whit La Mar jues ind deli 
Solfaterre clam bet ver the fences lt 
Madam Meeks’ fay ‘ Gold of Oph oh 
mat the part l vd about the \ 
real pink ind I contrasting with tl 
leep rose-color h, bright crimsons, mak« 
! illiant pi ture Such lavish 
vw can hard ine inless they have 
een the rose ie SS nh 
Ilere and there tand cape jessamines, with the 
wax-like flowers addir ll more beauty and pe 
it A light breeze the tops of the ma 
lia and rar tree i wave the tal 
le wh ‘ I i« re cr wned with love 
lossoms, and I fragrance of the whi 
essamine cro thre mn here under tl 
grove of giant hadows are lyi ve 
the grass flecke here with dots of 
hine peep ‘ erhead 
Beneath these ven e trees rusti eats 
nvitingly placed, enti ne to rest, and he 
May and myself eon this perfect afte 
100N, with bool 1 portfolio, to enjoy the ‘ 
ness of all around nd perhaps read | 
hetween the Inter I t jut ther very 
ittle either 7 I 1 char perv ‘ 
everythin earth ! na that | woul 
fain have this d er ummer through, wit! 
ts quiet, I ul ent 
But we } Vv I I ry he last time ( 
iall sit her ethe with the soft grass and 
umd viole fer the birds in é 
ranches overhead, and the ilmy Southern breeze 
floating by. So we have many things to talk of— 
ncidents of the day t past and of ¢ happy 
winter hours we have spent with treasur frie 


Che afternoon is fast waning and 


re lengthening, when we 
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from that ( radua eriou I f which he 
and earne n to the " ‘ ed speed 
hopes ind Althou ! on il ! 
is little n in ve ‘ erits | 
older th i I tn Chae il 
worth tall r the spe 

| hold \ ver the | 
and havi I tenance witl 
way brave | 
honorable 1V¢ hin W ud dinner il 
predictic I ( ( ent 1 room wi 
happy | \ ‘ ived with brick 
young n I [hile ire hether | like 
high sta ‘ | ence ith bricl | 
do 0, | l Liv We I v have re 
respected ! i which Is re 
standin hiap) | li 
riche lt ina \\ ! 
colnpanl wi I ‘ 

Iwill hen the at 
street ‘ it I ‘ cy 
home ju n for tt 
where elv siste ‘ e ¢ 
vive mi hour ‘ I 
home, at eCCELVE i t 
blessing ind \\ ted the | 

Our tf ! woh 
others w y nea ‘ en 
ers are t hen tlhe ‘ ( ni I 
byes “ paintu ( lt 
wishes prayer ‘ ! ‘ a 
under i ( TLL@ | LNe 


this pre ered spec 
aflection ‘ ‘ beside the t fn 
vers. | the low ntsid 
\ h the. oht ‘ iste 
ve wav at tin i wee} 
THE LUNAR RAINBOW. 1 the weepir t al 
f! more trom! XI 
HI N been ful ! trol inv pres ‘ 
fn rece the 1 nw ‘ 
} ter eel ugh of ! Ing 1 
ire sti eaven ‘ Therefore wily 
een, re lark procession of Now W 
colored call tl ( tree ind rock ng me 
how of } its 1 ‘ | with their dee; in place 
cheer, y lift ma ‘ ‘ ind hedge { es, SH 
to faintin ing strer { usters, witl windoy 
| hav ( put ( ( hh CCTLILEL i hin to I 
in the \ i ‘ hrough misty ] ht of 
vears a he y t fs ‘ rue, and mn forth fi 
Watkins, ? nef 1 ( ‘ r-dimmed eve d sufleri 
Visit wa | \ (ys | \\ rie wh mi we 
pent | wanderi | \ he station momet 
nt lit We drove pse nts of tl 
rine! Lileé vik \ ures i! 
Lunt wonde t lance 
me, ci Zin ~ ( © Tere 
mh Cite fro! l hev we 
Viev I ve 
(one ind 1 \ l 
tow iles furthe é | I I 
ide of } trip wa ( Ked \\ 
he dot eein nd ! lyre 
cenery lage el till more fri the clo 
ome f r and | { re tthen withheld the twhethe 
ided tl rough hope or desy is Lalw 
The ver, proved here id when near the la k, I kr 
ved hat moment it ‘ W through hop tretching aw 
smiles w ywned in tears, we, wisely, 1 ver the lake, with it resting on tl 
mained The Professor lived in the! edges of the world, I vy of promise, 
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It was a} 1 beautiful cove elve 
clear, Gist piri 1 cle 
Vas In some se I n i i ‘ 
have trom tf ‘ l t the n t! her y 
derful prisn es which distinguisl I If h 
bow: it Was like the purl ed spirit of the ad I 
its etherial weuUuly ve it leepel \\ ‘ ( 
new ind sweet hotline I thouwht to veel f It fs 7 
ill come to 4} hen | rit | fr 
< th, the | « ‘ “ \\ ‘ | 
Lh i He il ! ‘ | 
is light NI l] , 
wed if | ( f ‘ 
: 4 {tp | \ 
~ IF HE SLEEP HE SHALL DO WELL.” 
LITTLE m f ine fell ; 
£ ; 
Tt lire I 
ehild t ii ‘ ' 
‘ a I 
ke , I Pp 
lenied the 
‘ t B , | i 
wo | . 
t ‘ } int re 
( Ol at had . 
ild | us 
) T { 
Perhay { } . hon : . 
! } t } } j I 
r } l 


| ‘ | ‘ 
often ed he ( : 
} ( | hat w 
t rod r ‘ il i 
tage, Id ( ( P} 
| Mrs. C. E. Fisny 
s h the t i won 
1 dangerous t I I falls let 
| in I vl he brain 
may of itself « perfect cure. To tl OVERDONE. 
in Ina t ‘ int I 1 
I thly S = 
t ra ‘ 
Indeed, t} licine tl ¢ b ‘ ’ 
4 ) 
n d ‘ Ir ‘ 
, I) 
( ire! wa be | 1 ‘ t 
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} ! , M ey 
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r D +} L i 
Ww Ld | l t ‘ 
| ec ‘ ed 
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\ stro t eve! S 
Sleep n } 
} — 
j - { If} eng ‘ ea 
kn ‘ 
] \ ‘ t ‘ 
} nm th . 
have bee near t ‘ , 
LCM 
WW 
IF WE KNEW, i 
use, Wi ‘ 
. ew the vont he t ! vere rT ping < 
u i ( the CVE | vu r at I I 
our darling cat ‘ nh upor r bi f the elegant ‘ ere ts 
They had made a ttle erave, and sr tlhied he rooms might easily be mistaken by cer 
last shovelfuls of earth upon it | vers were; for a fanev bazat wl ividual 
left there t vi ( in the su rT igt ! r * iful Vv itse v el ‘ s tl 
sun and rain, each coming in their time, would | effi The valls < ss ered ne 
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gay to 
; use 
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chairs and ottomans lie in lt is not the only home e business j 
ill over the « irpet Phe verd me, and many more i ( tending in 
mantels are a study for ihe ime direction The 1 ertainly di 
ed, while all the windows | comfort, disquiet, and ne¢ ‘ But thi 
ng flowers that the roon not the greatest evil. © re frittering 
ilight. The park have way their best vear na their mind 
le Up-stairs rooms, U i d unfitting themselves f est, womal 
one of them Even th k in a world which he best eflort 
ed, ind every cornel ] id Waste lo make ‘ I hat should 
11 OF crvst ized I ( t pastime, 
rseshoes in gil \ OLIV} 
Gharacley Sketches. 
+ 1°) 
SMEYER IN SOCIAL I vas mooch bleased 1 t der nice 
OUBLE. reets und der grendt h er blace vere 
eets der bolitishuns vat mal und vork 
dees nashun glaims t M ind night to make mone lev shouldt 
ree und equval, but I | on der gkovernment eesness off det 
eadty dot eflery man i hus But vile I look em tings 
ot alvays equ il I vre ime time I see dot di r shdrec 
blease: but dere y ve look at me, und de etle | r 
eflery dimes do mit vit me ina vay to show fyvery mooch 
| off vou dtinks vou vas al eased, vitch dey shout f che ly 
rv der bleasure dot I dtr t exshpeck to be rece und I soon 
mes I fvind dot I vas1 ivet mineself quvite ! ‘ 
viteh say dot mar der \ ll, | valk der shdre« | Ke leetle rid 
I vas not fvres ! Col it, 1 go to der blace riedt Vas 
fyree mit my peesn ul ington—der man vat vig! Engklish 
not equy il I fvind d Vv py himself ind ve ler, hey ht 
e friendt, G tav Sch at k in vere dey haf made ere sooper 
i trow it all on ‘ ! e ull 
it not so long lif le ot gklear home | é wok at 
dt see det Kepit \ we, too 
ington vonsht I ‘ Dot vas a brafe man, a in, vat he 
I vouldt dtown leetle | beat der Engklish py | Vas a pity 
d der Breside I dtink it dot tea Dot ] ‘ 
She look like she not ‘ but den der 
r, und I say to mineself ins not fvery moocl | boudt sooch 
Tit I gkess ; 
ch bleased dot y haf Den I go to der blac der men vat 
vou mooch bleasure mit esendt der Shtadtes, 1 e in und sit 
etter had get shvallow vn, und at der sar i see dot dey all 
n, und vite gkl t me und den look und shmile 
irche barty. ur ad a int ven | dake a se e be k und 
der Faterlendt mit u k bleasant, too. | dot dey vas 
low-tail coat, he ke sbeech—tirsht ! ler houdt 
Gottlieb Hansn ‘ \ f moneys to fix der reef htreams py 
houldt shpendt mone mit ike dem vider und left enks so dot 
f, in fvine preserwas!l dere vas fvlood dé haf more 
lot vour grendtfate ure m to shpread oudt uw ¥Y py mooch 
d high collar i Vitel cker time Dey x te py make 
der vile Of be ei e speech, und mi und some 
terlendt, vv 1 dake dot hder I sav to n ‘ (;ottheb. now is 
time dot you shouldt } respecks in dees 
und at der same dime Te So LT yusht rase I say 
idt brim viteh mine grendt (hentlemens, I sit 1 as ein repre 
0 to Vashington. I dtre endt off der Faterlendt tech I rise to 
hat und valk me aroundt t der respecks off dot t der san 
valk I fveel mineself shvell e to say dot vile vou \ ( to fix der 
vn again, first yon 1 cle reefers, vou vould blease un ! forgit der Schu 
mineselfs vitch it shouldt pe ¢ fvery mooch 
er, your grendtfater not | schrape oudt, und fvill oop 1 clean vatter. so dot 
his grendtson vould vare | der beples know dot it y \ dot dey dtrinks 
endt off der Faterlendt in | Off you ’gkree mit dot. I y mit you, und 
itol off der Unitedt Shtadte vould fvreely gif ein half at mineself to haf 
dot vork dtone.” 








CHARACTER 


Vell, ven I make dose sbeech I sit down, und | 
see all roundt dere vas quvite a bleasant laff, for 
1 make a leetle fvun by der condee 
shun off der Schukill Yusht ’boudt dot time der 
big chair hammer on der table 
ordter ; 


dey see dot 


man vat sit in der 


und say somedings *boudt und at der same 


time an ossifer tooch me on der shouldter, und say 


to shtep oudt mit hin I say 

“ Excuse me I vould vish to shtay leetle vile 
longer.” He say 

‘You moosht koom now. You vas oudt off 
ordter.” 

At dot I fveel my faces got redt, und I rose me 
oop und say 

“T vas not oudt off ordter In dees lendt all 
men vas equval. Und py dot I haf right t 
hpeak.” 

Den he dake hoidt off me to fvorce me oudt, 


und I yusht hit him py his headt und den py his 


nose, und I say he vas a pad man to koom in und 
rase sooch a fuss Vell, vat you dtinks? Dey call 
more ossife rs, und dake me to der bolice stashun 
und lock me oop; und so helpme, off in der morn 
ing I not haf to pay nodder fine! Vat kind off 





lendt is dees 


Vell, I say to ming elf, I haf koom to see der 
blace und der Bresident, und I vill not go home 
till I haf done dot so, as I hear dot on dot night 
he vould vish all dot vas his friendts to show dot 
by call to see him, I say dot I vould go; und I 


didt go, mit viteh tIvery mooch odder be} les go 
Der Bre laties shtan, und 
dot koom in go py und shake hands ven dey vas 
l ’ mneself, 
pe more bolit You 
ven | koom und 


too. sident und some ill 


introduce, und den bass on sav to 
“ Gottlieb, shouldt 
shouldt say more as dot Vell, 
vas introduce, | say 

“Mr. Bresident, | vas fvery mooch bleased to 
see you und der laties likevise Katrina send her 
besht respecks to you Und I vould vish to say 


oft der Faterlendt, dot lendt 


you 


dot asa represt nat 


vas fvery mooch bleased to see you too, und me 
und dot lendt vould vish dot you might lif long 
und brospet I vish vou goot healt, und your 
vamilee’s fvery goot healt. I hope vou enchoy to 


pe der Bresident of dees nashun, vere all men vas 
equval,” 
I see py de vay he shmile, und der laties look 
laff bleasant, dot dey vas fvery 
haf shbeak more fvriendtly und 


at 
each odder und 
heppy dot | 
bolite. 

Mosht off der beples go right avay pooty qvick 
but I untershtan dot der Bresident vould haf 
sooper efter vile, und I say to mineself dot it vould 
not look fvriendtly or bolit 
eat sooper mit der Bresident, 
So I git side vere I vould pe oudt ¢ 
der vay, und ven der beples, all but a fvew, vas so 
disbolite as to leaf petore sooper alreadty. Ven | 
see dot der Bresident und all der shtay 
vear shvallow-dtail eoat, I vas mooch bleased dot 
I haf on a shvallow-dtail coat, too. Vell, py 
py I see dot dey shtardt to der room vere vas de 
sooper set, und I shtardt, too | vas deesgusht 
yet ven I dtinks vat happen ven I get to der di 
und a man dot vas yusht but a servant dtry t 
shtop me fyrom go in to eat sooper mit der Bresi 
dent off a lendt vere all 3 

“You shouldt let me bass,” I say. 
dtake sooper mit der Bresident.” 

Und ven he put himself petween me und dot 


to go 'vay mitoudt 
so I say, I vill shtay 
qj 


me to von 


men vat 


und 


I 


men vas equval 
‘I vish to 
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door, und say I shouldt not go in, I yusht t 
leetle to von side, und I chug my shouldter hardt 
against him und push him avay, und den valk in 
Plazes ! a foos ven dey dtry to put me 
oudt, und I toorn und say 

‘Mr. Bresident 


' 


how to 


oort 


but it rase 


off you not know better as dee: 
friendts, 
Ve vould haf no von 


recell you! Vusht coom to see 


Katrina und mineselfs 


vat vould dtry to put you oudt. Or » to der 
Faterlendt voonsht soomdtimes, und se¢ ff you 
not be receif bolite. But ven I koom here 
represendt off der Faterlendt und to see der Bre 
dent off a lendt vere all men vas equval, | dtink 
[ vas not treat fvery bolite by dtry t pudt me 
oudt ven I vish to show my respe cks by dtak 
sooper mit you. Dot vas fverv stranche, dot vas 


Der Bresident look deesgusht too, und fvrown, 
und vas *boudt to shpeak ven der leetle voman 
vat haf holdt off his arm say some dings to him 
und den he vusht lafft leetle laff und look at der 
table und den he look at me und ask vat vas mv 
name I say to him , 


‘Gottlieb Hansmever, represendt off der I 


iter 


lendt; und | haf der bleasure to be dress in der 
coat dot my grendtfater vare in dot lendt, und in 
dot coat to bay his respecks, der respecks off dot 
lendt, und my own fvery good respecks to der 
Bresident, I say, in as bolite a vay as I could 


Den he say 


“Mr. H 


unsmever, in der name 


velcome you, as a represendt off dot lendt, und vill 
isk dot you sit mit us at sooper, und off ve not 
dtreat you bolite, I vill koom und dtake sooper 
soom time mit you und Katrina, ven you can 
dteach me better how to do sooch a dtings.” he 
Say Der laties und all laff und look bleasant, 
und it vas blain to see dot der laties vas fvery 


mooch bleased dot | shtay 
Ve all sit dt itch der 
gklose to him und der leetle 


wn, V Bresident put me 


voman vat haf holdt 


off his arm ; und he talks mooch to me, und at der 
same time asks me fvery mooch qvestions ’boudt 


der Faterlendt, und I dtell him effervdings dot he 
not know I savy quviet to mineself, “Gustav 


Schmidt, off you could see Gottlieb Hansmeyer 
vile at mit der Bresident vou 
tt he vas a fvine represendt off der 
’ . . 
lendt fvrom vitch ve koom to dees country. hey ? 


now 


vould 


he c sooper 
nt 


SAY 


I sit me oop shtraight und fveel dot I vas look 
vell mit my rche fvrame in dot schvallow-dail 
coat, und vish my grendtfater could see me eat 
sooper mit der Bresident Pooty soon ] see di 
der odder men look stranche at me, mebbe pecause 


dey fveel stranche ven dey dtinks dot I vas fyrom 
stranche lendt, but I dtry to schmile und look 
bleasant at den all der same, so dot mebbe dey 
vouldt pegkin to fveel dot dey vas acquvainted 
mit me 

Ah-h-h I soon vish me oudt off dot ! 1 fvind 


Vas more equval mit der Bresident as I vas 
mit der sooper, ven dey brings me fvery mooch 
dtings dot I not know vat dev vas, und efferv 
times dtake my blate vitch I dtry to holdt on to it 
und sav I vas not dtru, mit vitch dey laff at der 
choke, alreadty I dtinks dot I vould do as I 
hear der breacher readt at choorch von dav, eat 


eflerydings dot vas set pefore me und at der same 
Vell, I dtrv dot, 
der same time laff und talk mit der Bresident, but 
*boudt dot time I lose my reckolember, und I not 
know how | git avay from dere. I dtinks it vas 


time ask no qvestions 1 at 


und 
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woch *boudt vat happened | de Bresident to let 
haf ein shpare 1 
nd dot I vas e lt, | vill go hon 
eel me a ( = midt dot va ! ! 
ht it il wt even der Bre 
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Home Decoration and Yancy Deedlework. 


‘ll etce., with crewels or Andalusian w 
f the ground ered with stitches, and the part lett 
; unworked the patter Plait-stitel I 
ri’ more than al jinary erring bone-stit W 
without leaving a space between the stitches. j 








Monogram No.1 Price for stamping or perf 
rated pattern, fifty cent 





CROCHET CHENILLE HAND-BAG, 


Crochet Chenille Hand-Bag.—The bag is of ruby 


wit! " intings and a leather handie, and 
wit il rer “ ' ter ve ne w ed 
wit “ ia I v ( g 
Phe v begul 
bag w u 1 I “ I 
iy i 
r I iw } ‘ as 
lidle ws f 
ipper pa ved t 
‘ | ri ‘ 





NO. 1.—BORDER : PLAIT AND CROSS-STITCHES. 


Loops for Curtains.—<A novelty is a loop fora 


tain, consisting of a band of satin ribbon, a 

inches in width and half a vard in length, lined wit 
silk, interlined wit! ambric or silesia, tapering at t 
ends, and provid with a bra hook at i ar 
a ring at the other. the hook and ring intended 

fasten around the curtain and to the window-s 


The bands are decorated with embroidery r har 





paintir gy A set of curtain-loops re ently seen 

sisted of four bands of garnet satin, upon which we 
painted wreaths of flowers ne wasot yellow rose 
one oft white hrvysanthemums one of purple pansie¢ 


and one of white and vellow duisies 





Work-bag A pretty work-bag may be made from 
a rough straw hat, as follows: Hats have long bee 


Nos. 1 and 2.—Border: Plait and Cross Stitches, used to form baskets. cateh-alls, and the like, but 1 
—These borders are suitable to be worked upon table- just in this way. Take a broad-brimmed hat, woven 


2.—BORDER ! PLAIT AND CROSS-STITCHES, 
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of coarse arrange it »> that the crown 


the hat w ttom of the g, the rim stand 
ing out a ind ke a sauce Make a bag 

bright-colore r cashmere, round at the bott 

s0 as to ft the orner of the hat, and draw 
it up at t h a cord run i is asing 
Embroider mof the hat a wreat f flower 
in gay-hued the wreath surrounding the bag 


like a frame 


A Pretty Lam! 
front part 


uin for a emall shelf had for the 
t plush about 


rec 
i 


y a plece f garne 





one foot in w i two in length, upon which were 
painted thr golden Japanese es, gracefully 
grouped, I part and the ends were Inposed 
of crazy-wW i a narrow band of the crazy-w 
finished off t 2 it its lower border. The edg f 
the lambre 1inly faced with silk, but a row 
of ball-fring r ave been added without de 
ing from 

Kensington Painting.—Crewel-work, and son 
the vari art-embroidery, we were l 
imitated } t now we have a style of | 
ing which broidery. It may be applied 
satin, plusl material generally decorated 
colored et crewels or floss The paintis 
is done and imitates satin-stitel 
Kensington stitch, each long stitch, as seen in embr 
lery, being a stroke of a fine brush Ou 
line stitch ted by etching, or, more proper 


sketching wit The compieted work, in 


ippearance, and genera 
br ery. 

Crazy Patchwork. 
among the innumeral 
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i for it 18 so great 
f fancy work receive | 

Crazy quilts” give 

se Of taste, as the 
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nh arranging pie ising 
hapes 
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pa n bright ce 
them together, the sear 
embroidery (Brainerd 4 
I lifferent design 

n be made to suit the 

I most ecor l 
j ‘ nsists of fact \ 

ngt You can get a 

gy torty cents by mall 
Company, No, 621 Market 

Kage contains an 

, equal to one hur 
W h would cost ‘ 


HOMI 


ect t 
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ste Embroidery, 
United States 
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Monogram No. 2.—Price for stampir 
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of 


Hashion Department, 


FASHION NOTES. 


Furs.—The favorite furs for this season are 
skin and natural beaver, the former generally appear 


seal- 


ing in long wraps, the latter, in capes, caps, mutts, and 


bands of trimming... Dividing favor with the latter 
are Astrakhan, lynx, silver fox, and krimmer. 
Deep capes and large muffs are to be revived. 


New Materials.—Am 


ng the new dress fabrics are 


“drap Jacobean,” ‘drap dl’ Arras,” “chevron,” * drap 
de Cambre,” “‘ raye ir hevron, and Amazone \ 

are fine woolen materia some distinguished from the 
ordinary cashmeres and amels-hairs by a roughne 

of surface. Raye has woven silk and woolen 
stripes Stripe 5, ndeed, either plain or msisting of 
woven embroidery iised figures, are a feature of 
the new woolen good A (ress pattern, in any of the 
new materials, genera consists Of sufficient plair 
material for the basque and draperies, with striped or 


embroidered material the front-breadth, tablier 


vest, or other access es 


Dress waists are often entirely 
skirts with which they are worn 

jacket, trimmed with gilt braid or embroidery, ace 

panies a pale-blue cashmere skirt It is now the prac 
tice to 1 half-worn costume by adding to it 
1 material q 
Thus, a black cash 


vest 





ius, a black cioth 


renovate 





new sleeves, vest, or entire jacket olf rite 
distinct from the original one 
mere dress for house wear may have sleeves and 
of the 
popular for children’s coats or the waist may be of 


flannel, the skirt of cas 


bright-colored, striped Jersey flannel, now so 


umere, and vice verea 


Braid.—Heavy rows of fancy braid decorate any 
f the new w et stumes, taking § the place { 
flounces, tucks, vests I hort, every Kind { decora 
tion, except panier or overskirt draperies Such braids 
are from two to four ies in width Narrower 
braid is used, principally in the form of wheels and 
er cs 1} n yf if na wkets 


Hair-dressing The hair, which has long been 


worn in a low , is now mbed high and worn ina 
bow uste f iff ipon the toy f the ead 
Bangs st hold t WI The newest idea, with th 
hair worn high, is a row of fringe or bangs upon the 
back of the neck This fashion, however, is not bs 
coming to every lady 


[The fashionable 


Millinery bonnet, described as 
the pointed capote, is popularly called the “ rhinoceros 


and buckles, as 


| bonnet,” as it turns upward in a 
Hats are very h 


brim, closely resembling a 


point, like a horn 
gh in the crown, with a plain, round 
man’s hat. Wings are 
generally worn, two at a time ure placed di 


nt of a hat and stand straigh 


these 
rectly in fr upward. 

Vests. 
ind are 
effects are also 


-Adjustable vests are worn with many dr 


Vest 
simulated by scarfs, puffings, and t 


ly adapted to slender figures 


ke, 98 has been fashionable recently rhe newest 
these vest arrangements is that seen in the so-called 
handkerehief basque. Loose draperies, hay 
kerchiet rners, are iuserted in the dark sle 
shoulder seams and crossed and knotted 





, 80 that the handkerchief corners will 


ends. Sometimes a silk bandkerchief is divided 
ind used in this way. 
Some of the new 


Novelties in Bonnets 
sure nade to imitate straw bY having applied 
t } 7 








to velvet or plush foundation rows of gilt bruid or 
4 rK OF narrow velvet ribbon. 

Chenille, in the form of heavy fringes, apron-fronts, 
fichus, vests, and the like, intermingled with jet, gilt 


pearl, or 


iridescent beads, is largely used in the dec 


Jet, in protu 


ration of handsome evening dresses 


been restored t favo 


Gloves.—The favorite dress glove is still the long 
ne, of tan-colored, undressed kid. Mittens, knitted 
f silk or wool, are generally used for cold weather 


wear, 


Jewelry, which has been little worn of late, is 
ing into ft A piece of jewelry, howe 
should be unique and artistic rather than merely 
stly. Some of the oxidized silver and metal clasps 


ised for cloaks and parts of ystumes, 





hion again. 


ure pretty and expensive enough to be nsidered iew 


Infants’ Clothing.—Babies everywhere 
re ire nuw id, summer and winter 


1 necks and long sleeve \ 


y nvariably 
ttle dresses, wi 


r} 









garments f infants now fastened front, 8 iat 
it few turns are necessary in dress mi Bind 
ers and linen shirts are discarded, the pla f the 
former be taken by a ribbed, knitted band, like a 
irge puise-warmer, and of the tter, y vovel 


merino vests, with high necks and long sleeves 
Warm hoods, trimmed with satin and lace, are in 


winter substituted for the musiin caps. 


Doles and Comments. 


Make the Best Use of Your Opportunities. 


humdrum country life and its 


We have no society, n 


o AM 
never-changing 
amusements, no brarve 
-nothing I have learned all g 
the publie schools, and have read the few books we 
own and ean borrow, and I must stop there, I suppose, 
yr and [ cannot be spared from home. | 
yooks and education. My soul is athirst 

iream of the lakes and mountains of 

other lands, of noble cathedrals, of ivy-grown feuda 
castles. of famous paintings and statuary. It is hard 
I envy the girls in the cities, 


tired of this 
routine. y 
s, no educational advan 


ht ir 
ot in 


tages that is tau 


as we are po 
am crazy for t 
tor beauty. 


to be denied all these. 


1) 








who, even if they are poor, can have the benefits of 
superior schools and of publ braries They can 

sitart ga lor ermons and grand 
rgan music, fe I fee ke a 





aged bird vainly beating against prison bars 


This was the sad burden of a letter written by 
! 


ntry girl to a lady in Chicago, who makes it the 


ext for some sensible and wise suggestions, wl 


ublished in the Jnter-Ocrean: 


There are,” she says, “thousands of girls on farms 
ind in villages, of whom this one is a fair representa 
e—girls seemingly merry and content, even frivol 
t filled with an unspoken longing for something 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


It Will Save Your Life. 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous | 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the lungs, if the blood is tainted with 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. <Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure 


of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “ For | 


several weeks I suffered from a frightful | 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. | 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, | 
with an affection of the throat and lungs, | 
coughing severely the whole time. I used 
different preparations, and was treated by | 
several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- | 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, | 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now | 
37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s | 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Kans., writes: ‘“‘Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is a favorite medicine in my family.” 





|remedies afforded no 


| my sense of taste and smell. 
| ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


alarming extent. Itis a troublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: ‘A year 
ago 1 was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “‘For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
relief.” Dr. F. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: ‘“‘I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.” C. H. Pierce, Moline, Il., 
writes: “Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
Ayer’s Cher+ 
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Pectoral has been her sole dependence for 
which it has never failed to cure.” 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING © 


? j 
PEARS’ SOAP. } 
RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, « 
eer PRor. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.&.5S., PRES. OF THE RoYAL Cot. OF SURGEONS, 
- ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN, 
b COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES Fey 
{ND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. | 
llowing from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 4 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
op 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 4. ow Pie 4 soe : 


HE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 

—— — 
“a. PEARS’ SOAP_IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE _CIVIL IZED “WORL 
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Agents wanted. most Beautiful and Durable Work, 

, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. J . 

tie hee ee eee Willcox & GibbsS.M, Co., 658 Brosdway, N.Y. 


Russell Publishing Co.. 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass, _ , 
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manent. Turkish Kug Patterns, stam 4 a . 7 
colors. Are made of R ugs or Yarn ForCir rs s hong = tno Bos ks. oe Are < gues 0 fa I kinds of ao 
with stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Bidde ~ ey he ee ee an ame n ever 
umily having a piano or organ, v n receipt of 10¢ 
for postage, etc., send free 5 Complete Pieces of Vocal 
> Eagle Bank Note Co. and Instrume ntal Music. full music size, heavy 
, paper, New and Popular. Worth $ at retail. 


62 John St. ! 
“hewn for a1. OC - a me | t Waz WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., S42 & $i4 Broadway, N. Y 


Seal, Cabinet, ing 4% sheets Fine Note Paper 
48 Enve es to mm . Wax Seal (your initial), i FREE 1 LADIES 
Candle, complete Same thing in Silk Plush boxes, $2, T rr ¥- 


$3, $4 or BH cach Sealing wax is all the rage. 
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THE BEST 
WALIER Gf 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfecily clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothea 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 

Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price 
L Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa, 
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isters, etc.,, which she thanked me f iving brought Com 

| pe pound Oxygen to her not N had been badly run 

5 down by overwork, cx ta and travel. She 

is now as strong as et ct health for active 
deemin t' duty. 

rt my stay Other cases, even more re rkable, which had 

Hiealth and | come to her knowledge w ‘ escribed by Mra, 

perusal | Cator, 
1, if not —_— - 
‘yh ees ABANDONED CASES. 

effort for A comparatively lar f the cases which 
are being so successfu t y Compound Oxy 

1 gen, are what are kr bandoned or “ despe- 
rate cases—many of é be iging to a class 
which no physician o ol would undertake 
Vigi t to cure, They are, it } we run the gaunt 
tof experiments wit} schools of medi- 
t/ cine, and of quack é between discase 
mad drugs the patien : fo the saddest and 
Ox el! ost deplorable condi which relics seems 
possible. No treatment n be subjected to a 
’ rhe severer test than is off it these cases, If you 
erceptible need the help of su : treatment, write for infor- 
cough was mation in regard to Its ature and action, and it 
n lisa- will be promptly furnished 
sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis 
vy remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 


Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has cha 


lers for the Compound Oxygen Treatmer 


H. FE. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San 


ynpound Oxygen Treatment on Pa Coast 


D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill 


Canada, 


be clearly understood that Com, 
igned. Any substance made elsewhere, and c: 
hiess, and those who buy it simpl 


S. STARKEY & PALEN, 


rege of our 


it and may 
Francisco, 


orders for 


suund Oxygen is only 


alled Com- 


w away their money, 


11 Gerard St. (Between Chestuut & Market) , Phila., Pa. 
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